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UNION SHOP CARD 


It gives our 
members a 


Shorter 


Work day 
and Sunday 
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It Guarantees to You 


CLEANLINESS and 
EXPERT SERVICE 
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PAINLESS PARKER 


DENTIST 


The Dental Trust’s schedule of minimum fees has 
for years kept the wage-earner from getting 
the tooth-work that he needed. 


The fourteen Painless Parker dental offices in the 
United States have refused to charge these 
unreasonable prices and have consistently sold 
dentistry at figures far below the Trust quota- 
tions. 


The day has gone by when dentistry was a luxury, 
only for the rich man. Painless Parker den- 


' tistry, the work of experts, is today within the 
' reach of the slim pocket-book. 
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15 STOCKTON ST., San Francisco 


PHONE SUTTER 4260 


The key to Prosperity 


is Saving! Make up ¥ 
your mind to prosper. (jgeeeeesuas 


Begin by buying one 
of Hale’s $1.00 Banks 
for only 50 cents. It 


is the best possible way 9 
to teach the children \3% 
thrift and the vital ¥ 


principles of saving. 


Banking Hours: 9 to 6 
o’clock. 


New 
Retail 


We keep the key, 
and you can only open 
the Bank by bringing 


ay it to Hale’s. This re- 


moves the temptation 


Af Pe of extracting the nick- 
h els and dimes until you 


or the children have 


EY accumulated a_ tidy 


sum. Do what you 
wish with the money. 
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Labor and Loyalty 


At the regular meeting of the San Francisco Labor 
Council last Friday night the position of the thousands 
of organized workers of this city toward the present 
war was Officially set forth in resolutions adopted. 

If there were those who doubted the loyal Ameri- 
canism of the organized toilers of the metropolis of the 
Pacific Coast, slanderous though such a doubt was, 
there is now no peg left on which the enemies who 
are never more pleased than when belittling the labor 
movement can hang their hats. 

Labor has ever been true to democracy and has 
never faltered when the call came for sacrifices to 
No task has 
been so hard, no venture so hazardous and no misery 
so appalling as to deter them in their struggle to estab- 
lish liberty, and justice, and brotherhood throughout 
the wide world, and the American worker has seen in 
the United States the most potent instrumentality in 
this field that the human race has ever found. It is, 
therefore, no surprise to those who understand the 
workings of the justice-loving human mind to find the 
trade unionists of this Republic lined up as a unit in 
support of their country in its hour of peril. To act 
otherwise would be to prove traitors to themselves and 
to democracy. 

Of course it is not hard to see how the purely selfish 
mind, the mind that has been fed for years on greed, 
can conjure up thoughts of disloyalty to a country like 
ours, but the wage-worker is not that species of 
animal. He is a normal human being, moved by the 


preserve or promote free institutions. 


sentiments and inpulses and reasonings of a lover of 
his kind. He is a man with a conscience and a soul, 
not a beast with only an appetite and a vicious will to 
supply it. 

In this country “these are times that try men’s 
souls,” times when those upon whose shoulders the 
people have placed the burden of responsibility for the 
safety of free institutions need the active and whole- 
hearted support of those they serve. At such times 
there need never be a doubt as to where the organized 
workers will stand. They will be true to their prin- 
ciples of justice and liberty, loyal to their chosen 
leaders and unyielding in their devotion to their 
country. 


The Labor Council’s answer to the question: “What 
is the attitude of organized labor toward the war?” 
is clearly set forth in the following resolutions adopted 
at its last meeting: 

“Whereas, The Government of the United States 
for more than two years has submitted, in the interest 
of peace, to the numerous wrongs heaped upon it by 
the Imperial German Government; and 

“Whereas, The President and Congress of the 
United States have declared that a point has been 
reached in our affairs where peace is no longer possible, 
owing to the fact that the German Government is now 
waging war upon us, destroying our commerce and 
taking the lives of our citizens while engaged in the 
peaceful pursuit of their legitimate activities; there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor Council, 
in regular session assembled, this 6th day of April, 
1917, pledges its loyal and united support to the Nation 
and the State in this hour of trial, and invites the con- 
stituted authorities to call upon it for any service that 
it may be possible for it to render to our common 
country, in the interest of justice and freedom and 
humanity; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we express our faith and con- 
fidence in the high purposes that have governed Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson in his conduct of the Nation’s 
affairs during the trying years of the great world con- 
flict, and assure him of our readiness to follow his lead 
in the effort to maintain the rights of human-kind; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be for- 
warded to the President, the members of the California 
delegation in Congress, and to the Governor and the 
Legislature of the State of California.” 

The organized workers seek nothing but justice, in 
peace or in war, and they insist that all other persons 
must be satisfied with just that and nothing more. If 
the captains of industry and commerce will stand as 
loyally and unselfishly by their country as do the 
workers there will be no cause for complaint, and a 
speedy and victorious end of the war will be the result. 

Labor, however, will not brook injustice and 
solemnly warns greedmongers to have a care lest they 
be made to flounder in their own foul. 
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DEMOCRACY AND WAR. 
By Dante Barton. 

Since the ride of Paul Revere, the union. car- 
penter of Revolutionary days, the workers of 
America have always been in the forefront of 
patriotic struggles, whether of peace or of war. 

With the shadow of war already settled upon 
the land, the American workers face the biggest 
tasks of patriotism that have ever confronted 
them. 

Shall the war be for democracy at home as well 
as abroad? Shall the United States engage in 
the war and conduct it and emerge from it with 
its citizens freer than they have ever been, with 
social and industrial justice more _ securely 
founded than they have ever been? Or will this 
critical and perilous period see democracy less 
secure, wealth and power in the hands of the 
few more concentrated, and the advance toward a 
truer civilization set back perhaps a generation? 

This is a tremendous issue and it is already 
being met with tremendous energy. It is a time 
of historic documents and historic actions. 

Anticipating three weeks ago the probability 
of war, the American Federation of Labor and 
the Railroad Brotherhoods defined this issue of 
democracy at a momentous conference and in a 
momentous utterance. “Whether in peace or in 
war,” declared the Federation and the Brother- 
hoods, “the organized labor movement seeks to 
make all else subordinate to human welfare and 
human opportunity. The labor movement stands 
as the defender of this principle and undertakes 
to protect the wealth producers against the ex- 
orbitant greed of special interests, against pro- 
fiteering, against exploitation, against the de- 
testable methods of irresponsible greed, against 
unhumanity and crime of heartless corporations 
and employers.” 

Pledging the unstinted loyalty of the workers 
in any development of the national crisis, the or- 
ganized labor leaders declared: “Workers have 
no delusions regarding the policy which property 
owners and exploiting employers pursue in peace 
or in war, and they also recognize that, wrapped 
up with the safety of this Republic, are ideals of 
democracy, a heritage which the masses of the 
people received from our forefathers, who fought 
that liberty might live in this country. * * * 
The labor movement recognizes the value of 
freedom and it knows that freedom and rights 
can be maintained only by those willing to assert 
their claims and to defend their rights.” 

They asserted that whether planning for peace 
or war, the government must recognize the or- 
ganized labor movement as the agency through 
which it must co-operate with wage earners. 
They demanded that labor union standards of 
wages and conditions of labor and organization 
for the assertion and maintenance of wage earn- 
ers’ rights should be the only legalized standards 
of industrial preparedness in conjunction with 
military mobilization. “We hold this to be in- 
controvertible,” labor’s document declared, “that 
the government which demands that men and 
women give their labor power, their bodies or 
their lives to its service should also demand the 
service, in the interest of these human beings, of 
all wealth and the products of human toil—prop- 
erty.” The limitation of all profits, “to be based 
on costs of processes actually needed for pro- 
duct,” was demanded. 

Almost simultaneously the North Dakota Leg- 
islature adopted a memorial to Congress, declared 
that the “principles of equitv, justice and free- 
dom upon which this government is founded,” 
demanded that all the Property useful and neces- 
sary to the. government in carrying on the war 
be used during the war without compensation, 
and be surrendered after the war to the owners— 


“such property ‘to include factories, shipyards, . 


munition plants, armorplate mills, flour mills, 


arms factories, supplies and equipment, ‘cloth fac- 


tories, and such other property and money as 
the government may Tequire,” ‘So. that “citizens: 
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of wealth may be enabled and compelled to con- 
tribute to the common welfare and need of their 
country on the same terms as the enlisted sol- 
diers and sailors who give their lives and their 
all.” js 

This same memorial was later adopted and 
promulgated by the Non-Partisan League, having 
a membership of more than 100,000 farmers of 
the Middle Northwestern States. 

Patriotism that offers its life and its labor is 
demanding in this and other ways, and through 
other voices, that special privilege shall not be 
permitted to take blood money from war, but 
that, on the contrary, the war shall be a spur to 
democracy and overthrow the burdens of privi- 
lege not only for the war, but for the succeeding 
times. 

Typical of these demands, Owen R. Lovejoy, 
Amos Pinchot and John L. Elliott, of an Ameri- 
can Committee on War Finance, have sent 
broadcast a pledge to be signed by all citizens 
who will, and demanding 

“]-That, in case of war, all net incomes of 
$5000 or over shall be subject to the following 
annual graduated war contributions: 

“On all net incomes from $5000 to $10,000 a 
contribution of 2% per cent. 

“On all incomes over $10,000 a year a contri- 
bution increasing on a sliding scale, beginning 
at 10 per cent and rising to a point which will 
permit of no individual retaining an annual net 
income in excess of $100,000 during the war. 

“2—That no war supplies or war service, in- 
cluding transportation, shall be furnished to the 
government at a net Profit of more than 3% per 
cent. 

“3—That no wholesale or retail dealer shall 
sell food or other basic necessities of life during 
the war at a larger profit than 6 per cent.” 

The President of the United States, at his first 
statement of the need of war, declared also the 
necessity of vigilance for democracy. He warned, 
by implication, at least, against permitting the 
war to be a medium of greed and exploitation. 
He cautioned against vast loans whose inflation 
of credits would add a grievous load of debt and 
insecurity for generations to come upon the 
people. 

The emphasis of all public thought and feeling 
of genuine patriots will now be upon this issue 
of democracy and liberty. It was such groups of 
workers and fighters as the Welsh miners and 
their equivalent groups in the other countries of 
Europe who threw such safeguards around liberty 
as still prevail in the war-stricken countries of 
Europe. The miners answered the unworthy 
taunts of English employers at the beginning of 
England’s participation in the war by saying that 
they would work without wages if the employers 
would give their coal without compensation. It 
was the Seamen’s Union of Great Britain who 
showed from the official shipping records that 
since the war began the freight charges on wheat 
imported into the country were from two to 
three times as high as the value of the wheat it- 
self. 

Our own previous wars have attested the 
shameful fact that great fortunes are founded by 
the exploitation of the people in war. The enor- 
mous fortunes made in America in the supply of 
munitions to the European belligerents are fur- 
ther proofs that greed uses war as well as peace 
for its plunderings. The efforts of banking in- 
terests to place great and enduring debts upon 
the producing classes to pay for supplies sold at 
enormous profits, are a further warning of what 
this country will encounter unless the counter 
efforts of labor and those who stand with labor 
shall. make their power prevail in Congress. 

Se 
REGULATE TIPPING. 
. Senator Lyon’s, bill to guarantee permanent 
possession of “tips” to the person “tipped” by 


prohibiting their enforced surrender to the em- 


ployer, was passed by the Assembly Tuesday. 
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1221 Broadway - 


San Francisco 
Oakland 


O’FARRELL STREET 
Bet. Powell and Stockton 


Orphes MATINEE EVERY DAY 


Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon 


ANOTHER GREAT NEW SHOW. 


SEVEN ORIGINAL HONEY BOYS, Features 
of the Late George Evans’ Honey Boy Min- 
strels; ARTIE MEHLINGER, in “A Musical 
Melange”; ARTHUR McWATTERS & GRACE 
TYSON, presenting “Revue of Revues”; “THE 
GARDEN OF ALOHA,” with PAULINE 
THURSTON, assisted by Leo Hennings and 
The Royal Hawaiians; LA GRACIOSA, in 
“Visions of Fairyland”; PALFREY, HALL & 
BROWN, in “Follies of Vaudeville”; ALICE 
LYNDON DOLL & CO., in “A Bit of Music and 
Comedy”; ALICE EIS and BERT FRENCH, 
with Joseph Niemeyer and Corps de Bullet in 
“Hallowe’en.” 


Evening Prices, 10c, 25c, 50c, 75e. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holi- 
days), 10c, 25c, 50e. PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 
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VISIT THE 


English Cottage 


Just Completed on Our 
Second Floor 


FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furniture that 
will look well, wear well and give years 
of service. 


PAY $2 A WEEK 


MARKDET & FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 
ee 


Largest Coast Outfitters for 
MEN AND WOMEN 


es 
Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to ‘lrade 


OVERALLS & PANTS 
_ UNION MADE 
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MARKET-STREET TRACKING. 
By E. P. E. Troy. 

Market street belongs to the people of San 
Francisco, and United States Judge Hunt has up- 
held the right of the city to the unlimited use 
of it, in spite of the attempt of the United Rail- 
roads to prevent the municipal railway cars run- 
ning on that street. 

Although the manager of the United Rail- 
roads told the Supervisors two months ago that 
it is “impossible to operate more cars on our 
tracks on Market street,” yet, the president of 
that company now asks that the city do not 
build additional tracks on Market street, and 
offers to take off nine cars and permit the city 
to operate that number of cars over its tracks. 
And he volunteers the information that he is con- 
sidering public welfare alone in making this sug- 
gestion! 

What that company is considering may be seen 
in the statement made by Manager Von Puhl of 
the United Railroads, at that meeting two 
months ago, when he said: “Only so much 
money is to be earned from the traffic on Market 
street, and the earnings of the United Railroads 
would be in proportion to its cars on Market 
street.” 

What “proportion” of that “money” would 
come to the municipal railway by this arrange- 
ment is shown by the further statement of Man- 
ager Von Puhl, at that time, that his company 
was then operating 178 cars on that street. Al- 
lowing nine of these to the city would give the 
city five per cent of the “money to be earned,” 
and the United Railroads ninety-five per cent! 
Why should any representative of the city con- 
sent to such an arrangement? Especially after 
the decision of United States Judge Hunt that 
the right of the city on Market Street is un- 
limited. 

The character of the fight that the United 
Railroads is waging to prevent the city building 
additional tracks on Market street is shown by 
every paper in the city, except the “Bulletin,” 
failing to publish the resolutions adopted by the 
San Francisco Labor Council in favor of four 
tracks on Market street, from Kearny street to 
the tunnel. 

It is true that it is “impossible to operate any 
more cars on tie United Railroads tracks on 
Market street.” Bion J. Arnold made a similar 
statement, and the present average speed of the 
cars from Sansome to Sixth street of about one 
mile per hour is sufficient evidence of that fact 
to the long-suffering passengers. 

The only means by which better service can be 
given on Market street is by the city building 
the two additional tracks. Then eighty more 
cars per hour can be operated, accommodating 
8000 more people. There is no other way by 
which more passengers can be carried on the 
surface of the main street of our city. 

If the Supervisors do their duty, they will re- 
spond to the wishes of the people, so well ex- 
pressed in the resolutions of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, and build the additional tracks 
eC. | i ae a 

RUSSIAN WORKERS GREETED. 

When news reached this country that the Rus- 
sian Empire had been democratized, President 
Gompers, on behalf of American labor, sent the 
following cablegram to N. S. Chekheiji, Petro- 
grad, leader of the labor group in the Duma: 

“We rejoice with Russia’s workers in their 
early achieved liberty. The splendid proclama- 
tion of your provisional government, declaring 
for free speech and press, and the right of work- 
ers to organize, and if necessary, to strike for 
their rights, guarantees to Russia’s workers 
opportunity for freedom and progress, and 
assures the new Russia her future greater glory. 
International labor welcomes the triumph of 
freedom and the downfall of despotism through- 
out the world.” 
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‘KIDDIES’ BALL. 
All is in readiness for the Kiddies’ Ball at the 
Auditorium, Saturday night, April 14th. The com- 


_mittees from the Indoor Yacht Club, which is 


giving its annual “Fete in Fairyland”—all for 
the kiddies—announce the completion of their 
work and rest satisfied that this year’s event will 
eclipse in importance and brilliance any hitherto 
given by the Indoor Yacht Club and will rival 
any grand ball ever offered to amusement-loving 
San Francisco. : 

Mayor Rolph will be there with Mrs. Rolph 
as guests of honor and to lead the grand march. 

Madame Johanna Kristoffy, one of the world’s 
celebrated singers, will be on hand to take her 
part in the tableaux-pageantry which will precede 
the ball and give it a patriotic flourish. 

Madame Kristoffy will sing “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” as she did recently at the 
Greek Theater when on Good Friday Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” was offered, and afterwards the 
huge audience joined with chorus and orchestra 
and soloists in the Nation’s greatest song. Ma- 
dame Kristoffy’s voice rang above the tones of 
the multitude thrillingly, and she has generously 
consented to repeat the superb effort for the 
Kiddies’ Ball. 

As preliminary to the ball the program will 
consist of songs, ballets and other offerings, and 
then will come the patriotic production which 
has been arranged by Garnet Holme and Mrs. 
D. E. F. Easton, and which will provide the 
patriotic thrill. 

There will be a moving tableau of Washington 
crossing the Delaware, in which Company A of 
the League of the Cross Cadets will participate. 
A drill by the Nationals will follow; then a tab- 
leau in which G. A. R. veterans and military or- 
ganizations will participate, showing Lincoln 
freeing the slaves. The climax of the pageantry 
will be reached in a tableau-vivant, which will be 
entitled, “The Return of the Spirit of ’76,” and in 
this Columbia, impersonated by the celebrated 
prima donna, will appear regally singing “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” 

Doris DeFiddes and her Kiddies will give an 
exquisite ballet: Sylvia Yaffe, the tiniest premiere 
danseuse ever seen, will offer dainty dances; Wil- 
liam Kidd Nelson will bring his clarion tenor voice 
to bear on ballads; Anita Peters Wright and her 
corps de ballet of ten will be seen in a spectacu- 
lar dance production; Harry Dudley, assisted by 
La Valera and a “pony chorus,” will offer light 
and entertaining numbers, the Nationals’ Band 
will be heard in patriotic selections, and for 
comedy Harry Fowler will utilize the big stage 
in a comedy bicycle act, and then will come the 
patriotic ceremonials, the singing of Madame 
Kristoffy, and the grand march headed by the 
Mayor and his lady. 

It promises to be a great night, Saturday, April 
14th. ————_@—____—___ 

NEW MISSION THEATRE. 

The New Mission Theatre is showing on Sun- 
day, Monday and Tuesday a Lasky Paramount 
Picture with Mae Murray, entitled “On Record,” 
one of the greatest triumphs yet accomplished by 
Miss Murray. “On Record” has the surround- 
ings of the aviation field, the inventor’s shop, 
police court, cabaret and the atmosphere of the 
“400.” 

Wednesday and Thursday the usual double 
program will be shown, presenting Holbrook 
Blinn in “Pride,” the second of “The Seven 
Deadly Sins,” and also Lou Tellegen, the Lasky 
Paramont star, in “The Black Wolf.” 

Friday and Saturday Vitagraph presents Doro- 
thy Kelly in “The Money Mill,” a sweet and gen- 
tle love story that breathes the spirit of unsel- 
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Sometimes a goody-goody man gets on your 
nerves harder than one whose virtues can’t be 
seen with a magnifying glass. 
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We have no trouble with our 
Tailors. We have always paid 
the Union Scale. 

First to adopt the Custom 
Tailors’ Union Label. 

First to adopt our own work 
shop. 

First to adopt the weekly 
wage system. 

First to adopt the eight-hour 
work day. 

Our prices are always as low 
as Good Tailoring will permit. 


Kelleher & Browne 


THE IRISH TAILORS 
716 MARKET ST., at Third and Kearny 


NEW MISSION THEATRE 


MISSION STREET, BET. 21st and 22nd 
PROGRAM BEGINNING SUNDAY, APRIL 15 


SUNDAY, MONDAY AND TUESDAY 
Lasky Paramount Presents 
MAE MURRAY in “ON RECORD” 
A Drama of the Aviation Field, Police Court 
and 400.9? 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY 
DOUBLE PROGRAM 
Lasky Paramount Presents 
LOU TELLEGEN in “THE BLACK WOLF” 
Also— HOLBROOK BLINN and —Also 
SHIRLEY MASON, in the Second Deadly Sin 
“PRIDE” 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 
Vitagraph Presents 
DOROTHY KELLY 

in “THE MONEY MILL” 
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Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 


2396 Mission St. 


at Twentieth 


CARHARTT 
OVERALLS 


FIRST IN THE 
HEARTS OF TRUE 
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Factory: Fourth and Mission Sts., San Francisco 


ENGINEER ENLISTED RESERVE CORPS. 

A direct appeal is being made to skilled trades- 
men and mechanics of nearly all trades and pro- 
fessions to join the Enlisted Engineer Reserve 
Corps. This branch of the United States Army 
is composed of patriotic Americans particularly 
qualified in the mechanical and allied trades who 
volunteer to give their services to the Govern- 
ment in the event of war or when war is threat- 
ened and interferes in no way with their civilian 
pursuits in time of peace, but indicates their will- 
ingness to support the government in case of ne- 
cessity. 

An army in war is made up of virtually every 
trade and profession that is represented in civil 
life. The army must be fed, clothed and pro- 
vided with shelter; it must be furnished with 
arms and ammunition; it must be cared for in 
sickness and when wounded; the fighting forces 
have many specialized branches such as the Sig- 
nal Corps, the Aviation Corps and the Engineer 
Corps, where men of highly-specialized training 
in electricity, mechanics and construction work 
perform these special services, and so complete 
is the organization of an army that it even has 
its legal and clerical forces. 

To the Engineer Corps falls the task of laying 
out camps, providing for their proper sanitation 
and water supply that the men may be sheltered 
and not endangered to epidemics of typhoid and 
malaria, the building of the roads and highways 
for the easy passage of men and supplies, the 
building of wharves, piers, fortifications and 
buildings, the construction of permanent bridges 
and pontoon bridges, quickly erected and carried 
with the engineer wagon trains, the use of pow- 
der and high explosives in the destruction of 
bridges and in mining and tunneling work, the 
making of maps, sketches and photographs and 
numerous other duties of a technical nature. 
Thus it is seen that in the Engineer Enlisted 
Reserve Corps the skilled mechanic and artisan 
may in time of war give his support to his coun- 
try in the trade which he is engaged in civil life 
and it is here that he can be best used and it is 
here that he is best qualified for the greatest 
service. 

The following is a list of the different classes 
of skilled men who make up an Engineer Com- 
pany: 


Special Qualifications for Members of an En- 
gineer Company. 

a—Topographical surveyor and sketchers, at 
least two of whom should be good instrument 
men, 9 men. 

b—Draftsmen, topographical and mechanical, 
3 men. 

c—Photographers and blueprint men, 2 men. 

d—Lithographers and zincographers, 2 men. 

e—Quarrymen (skilled in explosives), 6 men. 

f—Miners, 5 men. 

g—Skilled carpenters, 4 men. 

h—Bridge carpenters, 16 men. 

i—Blacksmiths, 4 men. 

j—Plumbers and pipefitters, 2 men. 

k—Electricians, 6 men. 

1—Enginemen, steam, 2 men. 

m—Enginemen, gas, 2 men. 

n—Firemen, 2 men. 

o—Machinists, 2 men. 

p—Masons, 2 men. 

q—Caulkers, 2 men. 

r—Riggers, 2 men. 

s—Expert axemen, 8 men. 

t—Boatmen, 2 men. 

u—Horseshoer, 1 man. 

v—Farrier, 1 man. 

w—Packers, 2 men. 

x—Teamsters, 10 men. 

y—Saddlers, 2 men. 

z—Cooks, 2 men. 

aa—Assistant cooks, 2 men. 

bb—Clerks, 2 men. 

cc—Musicians, 2 men. 
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dd—Signalmes, es sugaimed. by Asmy segule- 


tions, 2 mea. 

Total, 100 men. 

The men who ealist will be ealled inte service 
in time of threatened or actual war and will re- 
ceive all subsistence, equipment, uniforms and 
transportation and will receive the pay of the 
same grade in the regular army, which ranges 
from $15.00 to $75.00 per month. 

Let the skilled laborers, artisans and mechanics 
and others engaged in engineering and similar 
professions and trades show our country that 
it does not have to resort to conscription to fill 
the ranks of the Army Engineers. Please con- 
sider it your patriotic duty to urge all men of 
these qualifications to enlist in this Reserve 
Corps and be in readiness to serve your country 
in case you are needed. 

Captain Richard Park has opened recruiting 
offices at 204 Pine street, corner of Battery 
street, and the office will be open from 9 a. m. to 
10 p. m.,, including Sundays. Judging from the 
number of applicants since the opening of the 
office on Monday, labor has been quick to re- 
spond to the call and show themselves ready to 
give their best services when they are needed. 

Full information may be secured at the above 
office at 204 Pine street, or by addressing the 
District Engineer Office, 204 Pine street, San 
Francisco, and requesting an application blank 
and Bulletin 14, which gives full details of the 
Engineer Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

ee Le 
ENGINEERS OUT. 

All engineers employed on the Key Route 
ferryboats have resigned as individuals and voted 
to walk out from their employment after the last 
run of Key Route boats at 1:15 a. m. Thursday 
morning. 

Although it was announced a few days ago 
that the labor dispute between ferryboat owners 
and employees was settled, President Comstock 
last night announced that despite the Federal 
ruling that twenty-four hours’ continuous em- 
ployment was too much for ferryboat employees, 
ferryboat employers insisted on thirteen hours’ 
continuous labor. The members of the En- 
gineers’ Union ask for twelve hours on and 
twenty-four hours off. 


Combining 


WITH 
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“We want the commuters to know exactly 
what is our attitude,” said President Comstock. 
“We want the commuters te know that we are 
not to blame in this crisis. We have reasoned 
and argued with the Key Route officials, but 
they do not seem to desire to grant our demands. 
Therefore we want the Key Route commuters 


r to know that we are not striking without due 


notice to them.” 
— 

They who look upon Liberty as having accom- 
plished her mission when she has abolished 
hereditary privileges and given men the ballot, 
who think of her as having no further relation 
to the everyday affairs of life, have not seen her 
real grandeur—to them the poets who have sung 
of her must seem rhapsodists, and her martyrs 
fools! As the sun is the lord of life, as well as 
of light, as his beams not merely pierce the 
clouds, but support all growth, supply all motion, 
and call forth from what would otherwise be a 
cold and inert mass all the infinite diversities of 
being and beauty, so is liberty to mankind. It 
is not for an abstraction that men have toiled 
and died; that in every age the witnesses of 
Liberty have stood forth, and the martyrs of 
Liberty have suffered.—Henry George. 


Gould, Sullvanelo. 
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882 MARKET ST. SAN PABLO AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND 


CLOAKS - SUITS - DRESSES 


Distinctive Styles at Moderate Prices 


Note—Mr. Leopold Harris, owner of The 
Greater San Francisco Cloak Co. for the 
past ten years, is now associated with Gould, 
Sullivan & Co. 


Phene Market 8285 P. BENEDETTI, Manager 


UNION FLORIST 


Fermerly ef 25 Feurth Street 
Funeral Werk a Specialty at Lowest Prices 
Orders Premptly Attended te 
8017 SIXTEENTH STREET NEAR MISSION STREET 


The Union Label 


The Best Value in the World 


VALUE FoR YOUR MONEY 


Shirts made in our 
Factory save you the 


Middleman’s Profit 


Endorsed by State Building Trades Council at Marysville 


Union Label 
Shirts 

Night Shirts 
Pajamas 
Underwear 
Hosiery 
Neckwear 
Collars 
Collar Buttons 
Suspenders 
Arm Bands 
Belts 
Garters 

Suit Cases 


ASK FOR THE CLERKS’ UNION CARD EVERYWHERE 


EAGLESON & CO. 


1118 MARKET STREET, Opp. Seventh 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


Sacramento 
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WINE AND THE FRENCH ARMY. 

Liebig established the fact that in France solid 
food is consumed in greater quantities by those 
who never drink wine, and now that we have in 
the United Kingdom a serious food deficiency, 
which necessitates drastic restrictions by his 
majesty’s government in regard to imported sup- 
plies, it is surely in the interest of the nation 
that we should place wine in its rightful category, 
and that we should follow the excellent example 
of the Grench government in regarding it at least 
as a health necessity for our gallant troops in 
the field. In France, last year, no fewer than 
132,000,000 gallons of claret and red wine were 
requisitioned by the war ministry for the military 
forces of the republic, and it is the unanimous 
conviction of the distinguished physicians and 
surgeons attached to the medical staffs, that the 
addition of one pint of this wine to the daily 
rations has contributed in a very material degree 
to the splendid health. 

In this country, red wine has witherto been 
looked upon merely as a pleasant beverage and a 
gentle stimulant, grateful to the palate, yet to be 
taken only occasionally, but the French and the 
Italians have seen further, and have realized that 
red wine is to be esteemed for virtues greater 
than those which belong to it, as an agreeable 
adjunct to luncheon and dinner. They have 
proved that it is in itself a food of high value, 
with the additional advantage that it has the 
property of increasing the assimilation of other 
food taken with it, thus tending to augment very 
materially the nutrition of the body. Across the 
Channel, the judgment of the medical profession 
is unanimous on these points, as also on the fact 
that red wine is a powerful prophylactic against 
innumerable ailments. 

Before and after the outbreak of the great war, 
the leading physicians and surgeons of France 
spoke as with one voice in favor of the inclusion 
of pure wine in the daily military rations. 

Dr. Landouzy, Dr. Armand Gautlier, Dr. E. 
Vidal, and others—the most eminent in their 
profession—publicly announced that the use of 
wine is not only a desirable food for the troops, 
but necessary to secure efficiency. The addition 
of a pint of wine to the daily rations, is, there- 
fore, regarded as indispensable for soldiers who 
are called upon to undergo the excessive physi- 
cal strain, which is inevitable in the fighting lines. 
After an experience, which is not excelled by 
any physician in France, Dr. Landouzy makes 
the following emphatic declaration: “I refuse, 
as physiologist, as a medical man, as a dietist, 
the taboo of wine.” Dr. Regis, professor at the 
Faculty of Medicine, Paris, states that the pro- 
hibition of wine under present circumstances, is 
“almost a crime against the nation from the eco- 
nomic point of view, and a heresy from the hy- 
gienic point of view.” Pure wine is found to be 
especially suited to those who derive insufficient 
nourishment from their ordinary daily food, as 
well as to the adult who works hard and eats 
badly; to the convalescent who is recuperating; 
to the aged who are failing in strength; to the 
sailor, and to others who are exposed to cold 
and trying conditions of weather, it is a generous 
and a precious tonic. 

ag 

HEALTH INSURANCE BILL PASSED. 

Senator Kehoe of Eureka retrieved from de- 
feat Tuesday his proposed constitutional amend- 
ment permitting the next Legislature to estab- 
lish a system of health insurance. The amend- 
ment failed by several votes Monday of receiv- 
ing the necessary two-thirds’ majority, and 
Kehoe kept the subject alive by moving for a 
reconsideration. 

The Senate late Tuesday afternoon granted the 
reconsideration, and then, by a vote of 30 to 6, 
adopted the amendment. It now goes to the 
Assembly. In the event of its approval by the 
lower house, the amendment will be submitted 
to the people at the next general election. 
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NEW ._ YORK CAR STRIKE. 

The report of International President W. D. 
Mahon, of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees’ of 
America, ending January 31, 1917, throws some 
interesting light on the New York strikes in- 
volving the Association. 

President Mahon’s report in part is as follows: 

“During the six months’ term, strike and lock- 
out benefits were paid to the members of twenty- 
two different local divisions, nine of which were 
associated in the New York strike. During the 
course of the six-months’ audit period twenty- 
nine locals, with a total of 15,292 members, were 
involved in strikes and lockouts. Of these, four 
locals, involving 462 members, lost the cause 
for which they were contesting. 

“Exclusive of locals involved in the two New 
York and vicinity strikes, nine locals with 2,565 
members were involved in strikes and lockouts, 
in which the locals accomplished the purposes 
for which they were contesting. These may be 
placed in the column of strikes won. To this 
column may also be added the first strikes and 
lockouts of eight locals involved in the first New 
York strike to effect a desired wage increase in 
the interest of ‘the Yonkers and Mt. Vernon 
and New Rochelle locals, or compel the com- 
pany to submit the question to arbitration. This 
contest extended to other New York City and 
vicinity surface lines and involved over 8,000 
members all told, and became an effort to estab- 
lish the right of organization for the newly ac- 
quired locals. This strike was a success. An 
agreement was secured by which the right of or- 
ganization was recognized and matters that 
failed of adjustment through conferences were 
to be submitted to arbitration. It was during 
this period of negotiation under the settlement 
agreement of this first strike that Division No. 
731, embracing the elevated and subway em- 
ployees in New York City, was organized and 
the members were locked out. The institution 
of this lockout by the Interborough Railway, 
which controlled the New York railway surface 
lines, was followed by a second strike of the 
eight locals involved in the original strike and 
which had affected a settlement. 

“This second New York City and vicinity 
strike involved 11,078 members. No settlement 
had been reached at the close of the audit period. 

“As a direct result of the work of organizing 
in New York City, wages to the carmen were 
increased four cents per hour. 

“The amount paid in strike benefits during the 
trouble in and around New York City up to 
January 31, 1917, was $191,824.02. Of this 
amount the Association paid out of the defense 
fund $106,113.02. Donations from local divisions 


of the Association were $84,285.76; from other 


organizations, $1089.40.” 
: BO ee 

A LONG, LOUD DEMAND FOR THE LABEL 

The demand for the union label is more in 
force now than ever before. We must make 
this demand so loud and long that it will not 
only be heard by the storekeepers, but that it 
will reach to the manufacturers. We must have 
the people who are making what we use realize 
that organized labor wants it goods made by 
organized workers, by those working on the 
same basis as trades unionists are standing for. 
None of us would buy merchandise made in 
Chinatown, if we knew-it. How are we to be 
sure that what we buy has been made by our own 
fellow workers? Only by seeing that every ar- 
ticle bears the union label. Let each one of us 
make up our minds that we will buy only union- 
made goods, and the conditions of labor will im- 
prove rapidly. We must go to a little trouble 
to walk a block or two to get what we want. 
Such firms as Eagleson & Co., 1118 Market 
street, manufacturers of shirts, are showing that 
the label costs no more than the other kind. 
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BOYCOTT DEPENDS ON LIGHT. : 
The ancient sophistry that there is no differ- 
ence between the boycott and the blacklist was 
shattered by Victor Olander, secretary of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor, at a legisla- 
tive hearing on labor’s injunction-limitation bill. 
“The boycott depends for its success on the 
widest publicity, while the blacklist thrives in 
darkness,” said the. trade unionist. 

“The blacklist thrives only in secrecy, like a 
thief in the night. Public opinion abhors it—and 
when subjected to the light of day it meets with 
sanction nowhere except in the courts, which up- 
hold it because of a principle of liberty involved, 
the right of employers to refuse to associate or 
deal with persons whose behavior they dis- 
approve. But injunction judges deny that right 
to working people. 

The boycott depends entirely upon publicity. 
It must vindicate itself in the open day. It can 
only thrive in the sunlight of public opinion. It 
is useless in secrecy. It is simply the exercise of 
the right of free speech and free press. It con- 
sists of the statement of facts and expression of 
opinion. If falsehoods are circulated, an action 
for slander or libel, civil or criminal, is the 
remedy provided by law. 

“If the truth is to be strangled by the courts 
for no other reason than that its utterance may 
injure the trade, the business of some firm or cor- 
poration, then—if we are all equal before the 
law—no person may speak of any business except 
to flatter it. 

“The personal rights of free speech and free 
press are essential to our liberties, necessary to 
our freedom, and must not be denied in the inter- 
est of any man or corporation.” 

> 

A man never gets over thinking how smart he 

is to have almost succeeded at anything. 
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~~% SAN FRANCISCO-PORTLAND 


SECURE AND PROFITABLE 


The wise man keeps part of his 
money in a reliable savings bank. 
If you are making money now why 
not put aside something for a rainy 
day? 


Humboldt Ss Bank 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 
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“"Tis knowledge gained on every hand 
Which forms the wisdom of the land; 
While jokes and nonsense now and then 
Are relished by the best of men.” 


In human works, though labored on with pain 

A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain; 
In God’s, one single can its ends produce, 

Yet serves to second to some other use.—Pope. 


The war furnishes no excuse for failure to de- 
mand the union label on all purchases. In fact 
there are reasons to be advanced in favor of tre- 
mendously increasing the demand in order to 
insure justice for the organized workers. If you 
are a real unionist you will do your duty in this 
regard. Demand it, and get it. 

SES eee 

The presumption of a half dozen men organiz- 
ing a society and then sending word to the Presi- 
dent of the United States stating that a very 
large specified portion of the people of this city 
are opposed to the war, is too ridiculous for con- 
sideration, and the President probably consigned 
the message to the waste-paper basket, where 


Ht beloigs.: 


The revenue for carrying on the war ought to 
be raised very largely by a tax on incomes. 
Those who have large incomes receive more pro- 
tection from the Government than do those of 
small incomes, and they should be made to pay 
for it. In this way the leaving of a large burden 
of debt to future generations could also he 
avoided. The suggestion has so much merit 
in it that it ought to be promptly acted upon. 

SS 


Press reports to the effect that Samuel Gom- 
pers had agreed to universal compulsory military 
training are doubtless exaggerations. As an 
emergency war measure he might consent, but 
as a permanent proposition he surely would not. 
The notorious unreliability of newspaper re- 
ports should be taken into account when such 
stories are circulated. Gompers is, on principle, 
opposed to all sorts of compulsion. He is a 


democrat. pe es ee 


A Tennessee paper says a bill is to be intro- 
duced in the Legislature of that State, entitled: 
“An act to require railroad companies, or other 
common carriers, operating railroad or electric 
railroad lines which cross the boundary line of 
this State to station at every point of crossing 
the said State line a doctor to examine the 
stomachs of all passengers and train crews or 
every train proceeding from any other State into 
this State for traces of intoxicating liquors; to 
define the qualifications, duties and powers of 
such doctors.” It is to be hoped the bill will 
pass so that the people may have a practical 
demonstration of what the prohibition fanatics 
would do to them. 
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-- A Magazine’s Shame -- 


That the periodicals of our country which circulate among the general public © 


and are not presumed to represent any particular class of our people, no less 
than our newspapers, should be independent and honest is a matter of some 
little importance to a free people, but that they are not always reliable is a 
shameful admission we are frequently called upon to make. 

In our issue of March 30th we called attention to the “Sunset Magazine” 
as follows: 

“The leading article in the April number of the ‘Sunset Magazine’ is ‘Labor 
—the World Problem in the Far West,’ by Walter V. Woehlke. This, it is an- 
nounced, is the first of a series on the subject. Though there are inaccuracies in 
the story and the writer appears incapable of viewing the situation from. the 
labor standpoint, due, perhaps, to his lack of actual experience in the labor move- 
ment, as well as to the fact that he is writing for a corporation-owned magazine, 
the story is worth reading.” 

At the time we penned the above paragraph we were not aware that the 
series of articles referred to were part of the Chamber of Commerce’s campaign 
against organized labor, though we have since come into possession of evidence 
that leaves but little room for doubt that such is the case. 

The magazine, of course, is quite generally conceded to be a Southern Pacific 
publication, and organized labor could not, therefore, expect fair treatment from 
it. However, it should be said that no harm can come to union men by reading 
the articles and they might possibly profit by such a course. The reading, though, 
should be done with an understanding of the conditions under which the stories 
are published. 

The Chamber of Commerce is sending out 20,000 reprint copies of the 
articles, accompanied by the following letter: 

“San Francisco, March 24, 1917. 

“To Members of Chambers of Commerce: There has been sent you 
recently a record of the formation and activities of the Law and Order Com- 
mittee of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, based upon certain facts and 
conditions which necessitated the formation of this committee. 

“Believing that you are interested in this subject and in order that you should 
understand more fully these conditions, the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce desires to call your attention to a series of articles published in ‘Sunset 
Magazine,’ which deal in a broad way with this serious industrial problem. 

“We have been impressed with the character of these articles which have 
been submitted to us, and we are taking the liberty of sending to you a reprint of 
the first article which has already been published. 

“It is the sincere belief of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce that 
the cause of industrial justice will be advanced by the publication of these articles. 
“Yours very truly, 

“F, J. KOSTER, 
“President, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce.” 

It will be noted that the letter says, in speaking of the articles, “which have 
been submitted to us.” In other words, the Chamber of Commerce is exercising 
censorship over the articles, and, as in all other such matters, will see to it that 
they are not of a character to help the organized workers in their struggle for 


justice. We simply mention this so that no one may be deceived by the articles. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


The organized workers want decent pay, not 
bonuses. They want what they are justly en- 
titled to, not charity. They want a chance to 
take care of themselves and their families, and 
not the opportunity of seeing philanthropists 
doing it for them. In short, they want a square 
deal. 


German statesmen are astounded that America 
should be rolling up its sleeves. They were also 
astounded when Belgium refused to allow a Ger- 
man army to pass. It begins to look as though 
nobody understood the German Government or 
appreciated its benevolent purposes in this world 
where everybody seems to be crazy except the 
German statesmen. 


What a patriotic lot the munitions men are? 
Wednesday’s papers carried stories of guns and 
ammunitions being sold.to Villa, an enemy of the 
United States. There is an unlimited demand 
for these things at good prices, but in order to 
get a larger profit these soulless creatures would 
sacrifice the country that protects their property. 
*Twas ever thus with greed. 


Eating insufficiently cooked pork recently 
caused serious illness in every member of a 
Marin County family of thirteen persons, except 
a babe in arms. The cases were investigated by 
the Bureau of Communicable Diseases of the 
California State Board of Health, and it was de- 
termined that the twelve patients were suffering 
from trichinosis, a disease that exists chiefly in 
rats, hogs and men. Rats become infected through 
eating scraps of infected meat about slaughter- 
houses and through eating each other. Hogs be- 
come infected through eating rats, and men be- 
come infected through eating hogs. If pork is 
thoroughly cooked before eating, however, there 
is no danger of contracting the disease. Trichino- 
sis is without doubt more prevalent than is gen- 
erally known, many cases being mistaken for 
other diseases. Housewives should always cook 
pork thoroughly in order to make certain that 
dangerous meat is not served on the family 
table. 


President Tobin of the International Team- 
sters’ Union has some sort of a grievance against 
Samuel Gompers and very frequently gives evi- 
dence of it unconsciously. For instance, in an 
a recent editorial in the official “Journal,” in 
discussing the conference called by Gompers 
to discuss labor’s position with relation to war, 
Tobin says: “The majority of the organizations 
represented were small unions, such as_ the 
jewelry workers, the lace workers, photo en- 
gravers and several other small organizations 
whose international unions have a membership 
of less than five thousand. We mention this be- 
cause of the fact that we want our membership 
to understand that in the judgment of the writer 
the conference, from its attendance, was not 
really representative of the great organized 
workers of the country.” Now, this statement 
is ludicrous when one looks at the signatures 
attached to the document issued by the con- 
ference and finds that the largest organizations 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
were represented, including the united mine 
workers, the carpenters, blacksmiths, boiler- 
makers, brewery workmen, electrical workers, 
longshoremen, machinists, molders, street rail- 
way men and a long list of others. Tobin is 
sticking his head in the sand but labor men 
who are awake see him clearly. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 


A negro who had an injured head entered a 
doctor’s office. 

“Hello, Sam! Got cut again, I see.” 

“Yes, sah!! I done got carved up with a 
razor, Doc!” 

“Why don’t you keep out of bad company?” 
said the physician, after he had dressed the 
wound. 

“Deed I’d like to, Doc, but I ain’t got ’nuff 
money to git a divorce.’—New York “American.” 


A leading milk distributer was talking to a re- 
porter about milk prices. 

“But our adversaries’ questions are not fair,” 
he said. “Our adversaries are like the cross- 
examining lawyer. 

“Is it true,’ this lawyer asked a witness, ‘that 
you were the only sober man at the banquet?’ 

““No, of course not,’ the witness answered in- 
dignantly. 

“Well, who was then? said the lawyer.”— 
London “Opinion.” 


“How much money has my husband in this 
bank?” 

“I cannot tell you that, madam.” 

“The idea! Aren’t you the teller?” 


As the stage-coach careened toward the edge 
of the cliff the timid tourist gazed anxiously 
down at the brawling stream three hundred feet 
below. 

“Do people fall over this precipice often?” she 
asked. 

The driver clucked to his horses, “No, madam,” 
he returned placidly, “never but once.” 


This is a coincidence says the Moberly “In- 
dex”: Several days ago the French had the Ger- 
man position, La Fere, “in a pocket.” At the 
same time we had a quarter in our pocket. But 
now neither the Germans nor the quarter is 
there. 


Here’s a story. with a point to it: Edwin 
Corvey has been nursing a crippled eye since 
Sunday, says the Missouri “Telegram.” While 
cutting some twigs for his wife to use in demon- 


strating a point in the Sunday school lesson, the 


bough sprang back and the point struck him in 
the eye. 


A fly wandered into an Independence home 
the other day. After every member of the family 
except father had struck at it and missed, the 
latter became annoyed at the interference with 
his attempt to read the evening newspaper and 
called a halt to the chase. “Just leave him alone. 
Wait till he lights. That’s the only way to get 
him,” he advised. When dinner time came and 
all were seated around the table, Mr. Fly alighted 
on the cord of the electric percolator. Father 
then called attention to the wisdom of his 
prophesy and made a quick swat, which jerked 
the cord and upset the contents of the percolator 
all over the table. Father left the table at once, 
and had little to say during the rest of the even- 
ing. And he hasn’t yet mustered up courage 
enough to ask mother if he killed the fly. 


Clarence announced his coming by a series of 
howls. “Oh, my finger, my finger!” he said. 

“Poor little finger,” mother cooed. “How did 
you hurt it?” 

“With the hammer.” 

“When?” 

“A long time ago,” Clarence sobbed. 

“But I didn’t hear you cry.” 

“IT didn’t cry then; I thought you were out,” 
said Clarence—New York “Times.” 
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SO EASY. 
By Edgar A. Guest. 

So easy to say what another should do, 

So easy to settle his cares, 
So easy to tell what road to pursue, 

And dispose of the burden he bears. 
It is easy to bid him be brave and strong, 

And to make all his shortcomings known; 


But, oh, it’s so hard when the care and the wrong 


And the dangers we face are our own, 


It is easy to stand in another man’s place 
When our comforts of life are assured, 

And the sting of the rain beating sharp in our face 
By him must be bravely endured. 

It is easy to tell him the path he must take 
And to bid him to laugh at his care, 

But, oh, it’s so hard when it’s our hearts that ache 
And we have the burdens to bear. 


We all know the things that another should do, 
His faults are like books on our shelves, 

We can ponder them over and read and review, 
But we haven’t a book on ourselves. 

We can settle the other man’s troubles each day, 
His griefs we can calmly discuss, 

It is easy to sweep all his troubles away, 
But we can’t do the same thing for us. 


The need of another it’s easy to see, 

When our own wants are all satisfied, 
And bold and courageous it’s easy to be 

When it isn’t our souls that are tried. 

But, oh, it’s so hard when we’re stumbling along 

To keep ourselves steadfast and true; 

It is easy to tell someone else to be strong, 

It’s easier to talk than to do. 
SS 
KENNEDY’S DREAM. 

We clip the following from “Kennedy’s Dream 
Book,” column in the “Western Laborer,” pub- 
lished in Omaha: 

“Ever since the Dennis Kearney “sand lot” 
Chinese-must-go agitation California has been 
panhandling money from the East to fight their 
battles. Sometimes the panhandlers are at Los 
Angeles and again at San Francisco. Nearly 
every week we receive a for-God-sake contrib- 
ute circular. It is a wonder the trade unionists 
of the Coast would not have more pride. Those I 
met in San Francisco would scorn to panhandle, 
yet someone representing or misrepresent- 
ing these splendid trade unionists are habitually 
sending out scare circulars begging money. I 
never knew of a report ever being made as to 
what is done with the money. For the love of 
Mike, Pacific Coast union men, muzzle the pan- 
handlers.” 

This surely is a dream. For ten years since 
the great catastrophe of 1906 the San Francisco 
labor movement has not asked a dollar from any- 
one, but on the contrary has paid out hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in an effort to help 
others. Where does the “Western Laborer” get 
this panhandling stuff? The San Francisco La- 
bor Council represents organized labor of this 
city, and certainly no panhandling circulars have 
been sent out over its signature and seal, and no 
man has any right to charge the San Francisco 
labor movement with responsibility for anything 
it does not sanction. However, the labor move- 
ment has no copyright on the name “organized 
labor,” and cannot, therefore, prevent its use by 
others, but the editor of a labor paper ought to 
have brains enough to distinguish between the 
true and the false. 

The labor movement of this city is not a pan- 
handling movement and it is not asking anybody 
for anything. It fights its own battles, pays its 
own way and finds means to help its less cap- 
able brothers elsewhere. Let there be an end 
to the slandering of San Francisco. 
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Board Meeting, April 10, 1917. 
President Walter A. Weber, presiding. 
Minutes of the regular and special meetings 

approved as read. 

Admitted to membership on transfer: Elmer 
N. Jahr, violin and viola, Local No. 498, Missoula, 
Montana. 

Admitted to membership on report of examin- 
ation committee: Alber O. Smith, piano. 

Transfers withdrawn: Louis Persinger, Local 
No. 153, Colorado Springs, Colo., and R. T. Cop- 
ley, Local No. 145, Vancouver, B. C. 


The Party of the Third Part. 

For two. weeks running we have had highly 
learned talks on leaders, contractors, men-in-the- 
ranks, fingernails, cigar butts, chicken-chasing, 
and other strictly musical subjects. What is it 
all about? Most of us wash regularly, change 
shirts occasionally, are able to clean our own 
nails, do it_without resorting to manicures, and 
are not inordinately addicted to pursuing the 
elusive chicken. 

S. B., assuming that leaders and contractors 
are a sort of aristocracy, puts several columns 
upon us, and somebody “In our midst,” takes on 
a funny name—Namulb—and accepting the clas- 
sification of nobility and common folks, fills a few 
more columns arguing the point. These two fel- 
lows may have their grievances, one against the 
other, but they are neither important nor inter- 
esting to the membership at large. Let us once 
more read in these columns of the new arrivals 
of twelve and fourteen pounders in the families 
of our brothers, of surprise parties, and other 
exciting matters. This stuff is all off our line. 

Some of us who are not leaders are making 
more a week than the leaders. Not one-fifth of 
our membership is to be found leaning against 
the walls at headquarters. If even a fair-sized 
minority came every day, as they should, we 
should have to build a big hall to accommodate 
them. ‘And those who do assemble find a num- 
ber of subjects more interesting than leaders to 
talk about. Cards, billiards, etc., are honest pas- 
times among honest players. I can account for 
about five hundred of our men who also read 
books, who work from 8 to 10 hours a day, with 
an occasional rehearsal added to that. On our 
books are entered musicians who are doctors of 
music, doctors of philosophy, doctors of medi- 
cine, masters of art, lawyers, and at present a 
Supervisor. We have produced a Mayor and 
several city fathers before this. In a word, we 
are a representative aggregation. In other call- 
ings there may be a sort of aristocracy: There 
are master draymen and master plumbers, for in- 
stance, but we stand on a level. The so-called 
man-in-the-ranks of today may be the leaders to- 
morrow. We are, and should remain, absolutely 
democratic—all plain members of the Musicians’ 
Mutual Protective Union. We should at all times 
give what work we have to give and take what 
work we get to do with simple dignity. We earn, 
we pay, and the transaction is equitable and com- 
plete. 

So my compliments to S. B., who has rightly 
or by adoption assumed my initials, and to Gis 
Namulb with the Musselman name, and let me 
suggest that to make all cheerful and amiable, 
they get together and agree on the following: 

S. B. is to clean Namulb’s fingernails for him, 
wash or have washed the shirts of the party of 
the second part, and hire S. B. on all his jobs. 


=, | Musicians’ Union Local No. 6 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE FOR THE UNION 


Clarence H. King, chairman; Sigismund Bluman, W. Giacometti, 
Wm. Backstedt, Alvin Giacomini. 


In return Namulb to promise never to talk ill 
of his leader, or ask to be let off of any of his 
jobs, and to quit looking at thin, sleezy hosiery, 
and never, never, to chase chickens while on 
duty. This will make them both contented, 
and let us hope, quiet them. It reminds one of 
the story of the two fussy females and the iras- 
cible traveling man. It happened in a train run- 
ning from Oakland to San Jose. A man, finding 
the car close, opened a window whereupon one 
of the fussies said: “Close that window instantly 
or I shall get my death of cold.” The obliging 
gentleman closed the window. This impelled the 
other fussy to say: “Please open my window or I 
shall die of suffocation.” The traveling man 
leaned over to the beset gentleman and in a very 
distinct voice, advised: “Open the window and 
kill one of ’em, then close it and finish off the 
other, and we’ll all have peace.” 

Where is the connection? There isn’t any; but 
it is a fair story and suggests something to the 
point. 

(Signed) SIGISMUND BLUMANN. 
———_@—___ 
“THE LAND OF STRIKES.” 

While employers in the United States are de- 
manding legislation to prohibit strikes, “Liberty 
and Progress,” an employers’ publication in Mel- 
bourne, Aus., has this to say—under the caption, 
“The Land of Strikes’—of Australian anti-strike 
laws: 

“The record of 320 strikes which occurred in 
the commonwealth during 1916 constitutes a rec- 
ord of folly, selfishness and lack of patriotism 
which it would probably be difficult to equal in 
in any other country in the world. The special 
irony of this deplorable total is that it should 
be possible in a land where parliaments and 
governments have been striving for years to per- 
fect instruments and procedures of varied kind to 
bring about the industrial millennium. How far 
off that millennium still is the unhappy record 
tells us with its cold, callous truth.” 

ee 
ELECTROTYPERS GAIN. 

The official journal of the International Stereo- 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union report the fol- 
lowing recent gains: 

Chicago electrotypers secured a three-years’ 
agreement through arbitration with these wage 
increases: Foremen, $3 a week; molders, $2 a 
week; finishers, $2 a week for the first year and 
an additional $1 for the last two years; branch- 
men, $2 for first year and $1 a week for the last 
two years. 

Cincinnati’s Electrotypers’ Union signed a two- 
year contract with the United States Printing 
Company. Wages of molders, finishers and 
builders increased $1 a week. All other classifica- 
tions increased $1.50 a week for the first year, and 
an additional 50 cents a week the second year. 
Other electrotype plants have raised wages $1 a 
week in all departments. 

Boston Electrotypers’ Union has secured a 
three-years’ contract with a large publishing 
house. Weekly wages are increased as follows: 
Two dollars for foremen, assistant foremen, 
finishers, finishers’ helpers and molders’ battery- 
men and casters; molders, $1 a week. 

Lowell Stereotypers’ Union has raised wages $1 
and $2 a week for newspaper work. A three- 
years’ contract has been signed. 
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There is no mean work save that which is sor- 
didly selfish; there is no irreligious work save 
that which is morally wrong; while in every 
sphere of life the post of honor is the post of 
duty.—Chapin. 
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DE BONIS’ 


iKO FFYSUB For HEALTH 


SOLD BY GROCERS AND AT 
LINCOLN MARKET, 877 MARKET ST. 


gAYWILWAUKEE BREWERY 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


NET CONTENTS 21 FLUID OUNCES 
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The 
German Savings 
and Loan Society 


(The German Bank) 


Savings Incorporated 1868 Commercial 
526 CALIFORNIA 8T., SAN FRANCISCO 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco 


MISSION BRANCH—S. E. Corner Mission and 
Twenty-first Streets. 


RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH—S,. W. Cor- 
mer Clement Street and Seventh Ave. 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH—S. W. Corner 
Haight and Belvedere Streets. 


DECEMBER 30, 1916. 
Assets ----$66,633,735.94 
Deposits ---- 63,499,332.39 
Reserve and Contingent Funds.. 2,134,403.55 
Employees’ Pension Fund. 235,045.38 
Number of Depositors. .---69,024 
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SUPREME COURT DECISIONS. 

New and important rulings defining public and 
Rrivate rights, some of them regarded as marked 
departures along progressive lines and involving 
fundamental questions, were announced by the 
Supreme Court on Monday. 

The principal decisions were: 

The Oregon law establishing a minimum wage 
for women in any occupation was upheld as con- 
stitutional by a vote of 4 to 4, Justice Brandeis 
not participating because disqualified. How the 
Court divided was not announced. 

Oregon’s law fixing a ten-hour day for work- 
men in manufacturing establishments was sus- 
tained as constitutional, 5 to 3, Chief Justice 
White and Justices Van Devanter and Mc-Rey- 
nolds dissenting, with Justice Brandeis not par- 
ticipating. 

Price-fixing restrictions by means of “licenses” 
for public use of patented articles of the Victor 
talking machine and many other corporations 
were declared illegal and void. 

Patent “monopoly” was further circumscribed 
for the public benefit by a ruling that the Mo- 
tion “Picture Patents Company (the so-called 
moving-picture trust) and others similarly cir- 
cumstanced cannot restrict the use of their patent 
machines to materials “licensed” for such use. 

The anti-rebating clause of the Interstate Com- 
merce act was held by the Court, in another de- 
cision, to extend to railroad payments on freight 
shipped by a European forwarding agency, the 
Court declaring that “any payment by a carrier 
to a shipper in consideration of the shipping of 
freight over its lines is prohibited.” 

Women’s minimum wage and men’s hours of 
service laws of many other States are affected 
by the decisions upholding the two Oregon 
statutes. The decisions mark an advanced stand 
in support of such legislative enactments, the 
Oregon laws being the first of their kind to come 
before the Court, and were conceded to repre- 
sent fundamental questions between wage- 
workers and employers not hitherto maintained 
by the Nation’s highest tribunal. 

ee 
WEINBERG TRIAL SOON. 
By Ed Gammons. 

Israel Weinberg, of Carpenters’ Union No. 
483, and Executive Board member of the Jitney- 
Bus Union, will go to trial in Judge Frank 
Dunne’s court on Monday, April 23rd. He will 
be defended by Ed McKenzie (a member of 
Electrical Workers’ Union No. 6) and Thos. J. 
O’Connor. They are two of the best criminal 
attorneys in San Francisco and will undoubtedly 
put up a great fight for their client. It is very 
imperative that anyone having any information 
of any importance to the defense should com- 
municate it at once to Weinberg’s attorneys, or 
to the Defense League, 210 Russ Building. 

The protest against the Mooney death sen- 
tence continues to grow. Recently meetings 
have been held in Omaha, Neb., Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Pittsburg, and many important Eastern 
points. Meetings have been arranged and will 
be held this week in Portland, Seattle and Ta- 
coma. The demand for a Federal investigation 
is growing, and it is confidently expected that the 
Federal Government will favorably consider the 
demand. 

Frank G. Oxman, star witness for the prosecu- 
tion at the trial of Thos. J. Mooney, was charged 
Thursday morning with attempting to manufac- 
ture testimony. 

Attorneys Edwin V. McKenzie, Thos. O’Con- 
nor and Chas. Brennan made this charge to Su- 
perior Judge Dunne in applying for a warrant 
for Oxman’s arrest. 

By making this charge against Oxman the at- 
torneys are preparing to substantiate the claim 
of “frame-up” which has been the cry of the de- 
fendants in the preparedness parade bomb out- 
rage cases since the time of their arrest. 
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ORPHEUM. 

The Orpheum will present another great novel 
show next week in which all the acts with one 
exception will be entirely new. Seven of the 
clever men who helped make the late George 
Evan’s Honey Boy Minstrels the most famous 
organization of its kind will be seen in the old 
familiar semi-circle in which are the soloists, 
quartette, end men, interlocuter and all the other 
factors of minstrelsy that for generations have 
delighted the public. Artie Mehlinger, who will 
participate in the headline honors, appropriately 
calls his offering “A Musical Melange.” Arthur 
McWatters and Grace Tyson are also renowned 
vaudeville headliners of international reputation. 
Mr. McWatters is a dashing light comedian, a 
brilliant pianist and a clever character deline- 
ator. Miss Tyson is one of the best mimics on 
the stage today and a magnetic and talented 
comedienne. “The Garden of Aloha,” with Paul- 
ine Thurston, assisted by Leo Hennings and an 
orchestra of four native Hawaiians, is a beautiful 
and dramatic dance pantomime which introduces 
those haunting melodies and musical composi- 
tions which have during the past two years be- 
come so popular. La Graciosa, who will appear 
in a gorgeous spectacle, “Visions of Fairyland,” 
is a beautiful young woman who made the 
artistic world of Paris hum with praises of her 
incomparable figure. She will be seen in a series 
of electro-scenic poses. Palfrey, Brown and 
Hall term their concoction “Follies of Vaude- 
ville.” They sing, dance, joke, impersonate, pan- 
tomime and ride awheel. Alice Lyndon Doll 
will, with the aid of three clever young men, in- 
troduce an-enjoyable skit entitled “A Bit of Mu- 
sic and Comedy,” which gives her abundant 
opportunity for the display of her great versa- 
tility and ability. The only holdover in this 
truly wonderful vaudeville bill will be Alice Eis 
and Bert French, assisted by Joseph Niemeyer 
and corps de ballet in their great dancing suc- 
cess “Hallowe’en.” 

Se 

It is a profound mistake to suppose that every- 
thing has been discovered; it is the same as to 
consider the horizon to be the boundary of the 
world.—Lemierre. 
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FURNITURE 
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CARPETS STOVES 
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Easiest Terms 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 Market Street, Above Sixth 


We give and redeem American Trading 
Stamps. 
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UNION MADE AND MADE HERE 
First in Quality First in Style 
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1126 Market 2640 Mission 
605 Kearny 26 Third 
Factory, 1114 Mission 
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BOYCOTT 


THE FIRM OF 


Rosenblum & Abraham 


1105 MARKET STREET 


Corner 7th and Market 


Sanctioned by the S. F. Labor Council at the re- 
quest of the Tailors’ Union Local 2 


This Firm refuses to abolish the Sweating System 


Demand this Label on all Clothing 


Phone Kearny 2017 


JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS, OPTICIANS 


All Watch Repairing Guaranteed for Two Years 
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James R. Sorensen 
Pree and Jroes, 
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THE POPULAR PRICE 
JEWELRY STORE 


715 MARKET STREET, Above Third Street, San Francisco 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held April 6, 1917. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Vice- 
President Haggerty. 

Roll Call of Officers—President Brouillet and 
Secretary O’Connell excused. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—Waitresses: Irene Hosier, vice 
Lettie Gardener. Moving Picture Operators: 
L. G. Dolliver, vice N. Noriega. Delegates 
seated. 

Communications—Filed—From the San Fran- 
cisco Art Association, announcing its opening 
reception to be held on April 10th. From Mayor 
Rolph, acknowledging receipt of copy of reso- 
lutions in relation to the proposal of the United 
Railroads to operate tracks on Market Street 
jointly with the Municipal Railway. Invitation 
to attend Fifty-seventh Anniversary and Ball of 
Amalgamated Carpenters on Saturday evening, 
April 14th, in Building Trades Auditorium. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Box- 
makers’ Union, requesting a boycott on the 
Yosemite Flour Mills, 956 Bryant Street. Coffey- 
ville Central Labor Council, enclosing one-dollar 
ticket and requesting Council to purchase same. 
Agreements of the Brewery Workers Union No. 


-7, Beer Drivers’ Union No. 227 and Beet Bot- 


tlers’ Union No. 293. 
Engravers’ Union No. 8. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From the Commonwealth Club of California, re- 
lative to Assembly Bill No. 1370. 

Resolutions—Resolutions were presented by 
Delegate Daniel C. Murphy, requesting endorse- 
ment of the Tarke Bill and known as Assembly 
Bill No. 887, dealing with the subject of the Sut- 
ter By-Pass. Moved that the resolutions be en- 
dorsed; carried. Mr. R. L. Miller thanked the 
Council for its endorsement. 

Presented by Daniel C. Murphy, Web Press- 
men’s Union No. 4: 

Whereas, Representatives of organized labor 
and of this Council have visited Sutter County 
and investigated the merits of the eastern loca- 
tion of the Sutter By-Pass, and from such in- 
vestigations are satisfied that the location of said 
by-pass upon what is known as the eastern loca- 
tion is an injustice and a menace to a large and 
prosperous farming community, which is not 
only endangered by such change but will also be 
taxed in large sums for the construction and 
maintenance of levees; and 

Whereas, A bill has been introduced in the 
Assembly by Assemblyman Tarke, known as 
Assembly Bill No. 877, to correct this injustice; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, that we hereby endorse said Tarke Bill and 
request those friendly to labor to show their 
goodwill toward the farmers of a prosperous dis- 
trict by casting their votes in favor of said bill. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted for presentation to the Assembly 
and Senate and a copy forwarded to each mem- 
ber of the San Francisco delegation of both 
houses. 

Resolutions were presented by Delegate James 
W. Mullen, expressing our faith and confidence 
in the high purposes that governed President 
Wilson in his conduct of the Nation’s affairs dur- 
ing the trying years of the great world conflict, 
and assure him of our readiness to follow his lead 
in the effort to maintain the rights of mankind. 
Moved that the resolutions be adopted; amend- 
ment—that the resolutions be referred to the 
Law and Legislative Committee; amendment 
lost and the motion to adopt the resolutions 
carried. 

Reports of Unions—Pile Drivers—Have re- 
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ceived 50 cents per day increase; will hold picnic 
at Paradise Park, April 15th. Grocery Clerks— 
Reported that H. Wissmann, Twenty-fourth 
and Clement Streets, unfair; requested delegates 
to assist in winning this boycott and the ten- 
hour day generally. Culinary Workers—Re- 
quested a demand for the Union House Card. 
Tailors No. 2—Reported Rosenblum & Abra- 
hams still unfair; requested a demand for the 
union label when purchasing clothes. 

Label Section—Minutes received and filed. 

Executive Committee—Dealing with the wage 
scale and agreement of Milk Wagon Drivers’ 
Union for men working in and around dairies; 
Committee recommends endorsement, subject to 
the endorsement of its International Union. 
Recommended the endorsement of the Web 
Pressmen’s Union No. 4 agreement, subject to 
the endorsement of its International Union. 
Dealing with the complaint of Bartenders’ 
Union requesting a boycott on J. P. Madigan; 
Committee laid the matter over for one week, 
pending adjustment. Committee from the Bill 
Posters’ Union appeared before your Committee 
and requested assistance in negotiating their 
agreement with employers; Brothers O’Connell 
and Bonsor were appointed to assist in adjusting 
same. Committee recommended the endorse- 
ment of the wage scale and agreement of Laun- 
dry Workers’ Union, subject to the endorsement 
of its International Union. Report of Committee 
concurred in. F 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on 
all bills and warrants were ordered drawn for 
same. 7 

Unfinished Business—Reading of Culinary 
Workers’ strike financial report; Delegate Ernst 
thanked the Council and all affiliated unions for 
their loyal support during the recent strke. 

Moved that subject-matter of Bakers’ Union 
No. 24, relative to attorney fees, be referred to 
the Executive Committee; carried. 

Receipts—Total receipts, $548.75. 

Expenses—Total expenses, $386.49. 

Adjourned at 10 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Se 
LABEL SECTION. 
Minutes of regular Meeting Held April 4, 1917. 

Meeting called to order at 8:25 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Rockhill, with all officers present except 
W. E. Jury. 

Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 

Credentials—From Typographical Union No. 
21, for Mrs. C. B. Leek. Carpenters’ Union No. 
22, for J. C. Kloos. Musicians’ Union No. 6, for 
J. J. Matheson and J. W. Spencer. Laundry 
Wagon Drivers’ Union No. 256, for W. A. Con- 
nolly, vice R. F. Lange. Upholsterers and Trim- 
mers’ Union No. 3, for Leonard Cowderoy. 

Communications—None. 

Reports of Unions—Cooks’ Union No. 44 and 
Waiters’ Union No. 30 request a demand for the 
Union House Card. Waiters will classify the 
restaurants in regard to wages, also looking for 
new headquarters. Grocery Clerks have a boy- 
cott on Harry Wissmann, Twenty-fourth Avenue 
and Clement Street. 

Committees—Agitation—None. Special Visit- 
ing Committee, of Rockhill and Plato, to the 
Building Trades Council, were not admitted; 
Brother Rockhill made an extended talk as to 
why they were not admitted. Trustees—En- 
dorsed all bills. 

Unfinished Business—None. 

New Business—Motion made and carried that 
Secretary of Labor Council be requested to send 
a letter to the Building Trades Council, stating 
the request of the Label Section and the Labor 
Council’s endorsement of it. 

Special New Business—9:00 p. m.—Long dis- 
cussion on question of finances. Moved and 
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Why We Advertise 


BECAUSE we are not ashamed of 
our goods or work. 

BECAUSE we desire the public to 
know that the preservation of eyesight 
means more to us that the sale of a pair 
of glasses. 

BECAUSE we do not put glasses on 
every one for the sake of the “‘almighty 
dollar.” 

BECAUSE our means and methods 
of examining the eyes are scientifically 
accurate and backed by experience. 


Pacific Optical Co. 


27 STOCKTON ST., nr. Market Phone Sutter 6590 


T. C. FERGUSON 


Phone Market 2355 


Yosemite Lager on 
Draught 


JOHN WIESE 


FINE WINES AND LIQUORS 
Strictly Union Conditions 


3036 16th St., above Mission San Francisco 


New Fillmore Theatre 


Fillmore Street, Between Eddy and Ellis Streets :: 


BEGINNING SUNDAY, APRIL 15—3 DAYS 
SESSUE HAYAKAWA 
Supported by 
VOLA VALE and TSURU AOKI 
In a Powerful Racial Drama 
“EACH TO HIS KIND” 

Keystone Comedy—Mack Sennett Presents 
CHARLES MURRAY and LOUISE FAZENDA 
in “MAGGIE’S FIRST FALSE STEP” 
Next Week—Watch out for MAE MURRAY in 
“ON RECORD.” 
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‘Tacoma 
Beer-get it 


Pacific Brewing and Malting Co. 
675 Treat Avenue 
Telephone Mission 291 
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BROWN & HENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
309! Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisce 


Union Hats 
THAT’S ALL 
“YOU KNOW ME” 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


MORGEN JEWELRY CO. 


DIAMONDS AND JEWELRY 
Wedding Ring Specialists 


888 Market St., Opp. Emporium 3094 Sixteenth St. 


Advances made on Diamonds and Jewelry 
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seconded to pay Label Agent $125.00 per month, 
amended that if he proved capable and efficient 
to pay $150.00 per month, amendment to amend- 
ment to lay on table; amendment to amendment 
carried. Moved and seconded to discharge 
Committee; lost. Brother Rockhill stated he 
would not,be a candidate for Label Agent. 
Brother Rockhill elected Chairman of Visiting 
Committee. Motion made and carried that Sec- 
retary send out letters to those unions that have 
not contributed to the % cent per member 
donation and ascertain what they intend to do. 

Receipts—Dues, $30.00; label agitation, $29.02. 
Total, $59.02. 

Expenses—G. J. Plato, $5.00; W. G. Desepte, 
$10.75; M. E. Kirby, $1.00; hall rent, $8.00; “La- 
bor Clarion,” $1.25. Total, $26.00. 

There being no further business, meeting ad- 
journed, to meet April 18th, when the proposi- 
tion of agitation for the Ladies’ Auxiliary will 
be considered. 

Fraternally submitted, 
W. G. DESEPTE, Secretary. 
ee ee SE 
USURPED ITS POWER. 

“The average American is not aware that the 
power to declare Federal legislation unconstitu- 
tional was usurped, instead of being granted by 
the constitution or provided for through an act 
of Congress,” writes Editor Frey in the “Inter- 
national Molders’ Journal.” 

“From a small beginning, like the entering of 
the thin edge of a wedge, the power usurped by 
the United States Supreme Court developed and 
grew until it so overtopped the legislative func- 
tions of Congress that the stage was reached 
where many of the acts enacted by Congress 
are held to be of little importance until the 
United States Supreme Court has passed upon 
them, and its members have declared themselves 
as to its constitutionality, a striking illustration 
of this being the Adamson bill establishing a 
change in the hours of labor and earnings for 
railway employees. 

“When the delegates who framed the Consti- 
tution of the United States were in session, three 
efforts were made to give the supreme court the 
right to declare acts of Congress unconstitu- 
tional, and each attempt suffered an overwhelm- 
ing defeat, but a little handful of the delegates 
favored giving the court such powers. It was 
not until the time of Chief Justice Marshall that 
any attempt was made by this court to usurp 
powers not given to it by the constitution, and 
Justice Marshall, knowing the temper of the 
people, inserted a very thin edge of a wedge 
which, without doubt, he felt confident would 
have such weight pressed behind it by the su- 
preme court as would in time open wide the thin 
breach he had started. 

“The supreme courts of the several States fol- 
lowed closely upon the heels of the United States 
Supreme Court and, through the power which 
they have usurped, it has been most difficult, if 
not impossible, to secure legislation which would 
adequately meet the problems of today. 

“The courts of no other civilized land would 
dare set aside the laws enacted by the national 
legislative body. 

“So long as the question of whether we may 
enjoy a law enacted by Congress is left in the 
hands of the United States Supreme Court, we 
are governed not by Congress but by nine men 
sitting upon the supreme court bench.” 

Or 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS GAIN. 

Photo Engravers’ Union No. 17, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has secured a two-year contract with 
employers. Until July 1st next year rates will 
be $26 a week, and $27 from then until January 
1, 1918. The 48-hour week is agreed to,. with 
time and one-half for first four hours, double 
time for second four hours, and triple time for 
third four hours of overtime, 
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SPELL “STAR” BACKWARDS. 

Frank Fogarty will soon be back in town, but 
not over the Orpheum circuit. He is booked this 
year as a Pantages star, and thereby hangs a 
tale—the tale of “The White Rats” of which pro- 
tective organization Fogarty, with his immeasur- 
able enthusiasm, has been president, a director 
and always an animated impulse. 

James William Fitzpatrick, the present inter- 
national president of the White Rats Actors’ Un- 
ion, has contributed the following article to ex- 
plain the relations of his organization with the 
theatre-going public which this year will see one 
of the most celebrated of vaudeville stars at the 
Pantages instead of at the Orpheum: 

“What is the meaning of all the talk about the 
war in vaudeville between the managers and the 
White Rats? What is a White Rat? Are the 
theatres being overrun by long-tailed, four-legged 


rodents of the color and variety that had to be~ 


kept in the woodshed when you were a boy? The 
White Rats society is a labor union made up of 
all classes of men and women who earn their liv- 
ing in the vaudeville theatres of all classes on 
the American continent. This union, affiliated 
and doing its part in the American Federation 
of Labor and the universal labor movement, has 
for its purpose the protection of the men and 
women in the entertainment world, the preserving 
and developing of the vaudeville business, and the 
wiping out of abuses which are bound to destroy 
both actors and business if left uncontrolled, as 
they will be ifthe managers succeed in destroying 
the White Rats Actors’ Union. 

“The word ‘rats’ is simply the word ‘star’ 
spelled backwards, and the White Rats really 
mean the white stars that shine in the vaude- 
ville sky. They got their name from across the 
ocean, where in England there had been for a 
long time a society of actors known as the ‘Water 
Rats.’ This society was christened out of regard 
for a racing pony whose successes on the track 
made possible little celebrations for the actors 
who owned him and their friends who backed 
him. Started for social purposes only at first, 
the Water Rats grew into a powerful organiza- 
tion which sought to guard the rights of the 
English’ vaudeville actor against the attacks of 
dishonest managers. An American actor, the 
late George Fuller Golden, became a member of 
the English order, and, filled with enthusiasm 
over the good he had seen it do, when he re- 
turned to this country founded a society of 
American artists which has grown into the pres- 
ent White Rats Actors’ Union. 

“The White Rats are the white stars whose 
steady glow in the theatre chases away the 
shadows of doubt, and sorrow, and worry from 
the hearts of those who sit in the audience. You 
are the ones who are most affected if the stars 
are smothered or dirtied or quenched, and the 
attempt to do all three things is being made by 
the managers who look only to the money you 
pay for tickets and what they can steal from the 
actor in the form of exorbitant commissions, re- 
duced salaries and general graft. 

“If the managers have their way the White 
Rats will be no longer the white stars of vaude- 
ville, but the white slaves of it. In more ways 
than one they are even now slaves to a system 
so corrupt that it threatens the very existence 
of the vaudeville theatre, and by so doing de- 
prives you of the means of happiness.”—“The 
Main Sheet.” e 

The ignorant man has not as good a right to 
his own opinion as the instructed man. The in- 
structed man, however right he may be, must not 
deliver his conclusions as axioms, and merely 
insist that they are true. The one asks a ques- 
tion, the other answers it, and all of us are the 
better for the business—J. A. Froud, 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 


2 ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 2 
For Sale at All Grocers 


SEE that the BAR- 
TENDER who waits 


No. 41 on you wears one of 
these Buttons for the 
YEAR Current Month. 


Wieland’s 


Tue Home BEER 


The 
Fireside Sentiment 


best realized with 


Radiant Fire 


With but a few feet of GAS burned per 
hour in the new fireplace heater known as 
the RADIANT FIRE, a substantial, pleasing 
and beautiful warmth is distributed through- 
out the largest room in a very few minutes. 


IN EFFECT—THE RAYS OF THE SUN. 
IN__APPEARANCE—THE FIRE OF THE 
OPAL. 


Ask us about Radiant Heat 


Consult our HOUSE-HEATING DEPART- 
MENT, ROOM 507, in our headquarters build- 
ing. 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


SAN FRANCISCO DISTRICT 
445 Sutter Street 
Telephone Sutter 140 
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Fourteen 


Allied Printing Trades Council 


Room 302, Labor Temple 
Sixteenth and Capp Streets, 
FERDINAND BARBRACK, Secretary. 
Telephone Park 7797. 
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LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES, 


*Linotype Machines, 

**Intertype Machines. 
+Monotype Machines, 
tSimplex Machines. 


138) Ashbury Heights Advance.............. 1672 Haight 
7) *Barry, Jas. H. Co 1122-1124 Mission 
82) Baumann Printing Co ...268 Market 
73) *Belcher & Phillips... 515 Howard 
14) Ben Franklin Press.. ....146 Second 
196) Borgel & Downie....... 718 Mission 
69) Brower & Co., Marcus 346 Sansome 
3 *Brunt, Walter N...... 880 Mission 
4 Buckley & Curtin... 739 Market 
220) Calendar Printing Co... ..112 Hyde 
176) *California Press ..... _..340 Sansome 
71) Canessa Printing Co. 708 Montgomery 
87), CRMC, & RAG .c 2c. cscs secs 1185 Church 
39) Collins, C. J..... 58 Twenty-second 
42) Cottle Printing 262 Twenty-second 
179) *Donaldson Publishing (0: eee eee 568 Clay 
18) Eagle Printing Company. ..59 McAllister 
46) Bastman & Co................-eeeeceeneeseeeneeeeee 220 Kearny 
64) Elite Printing Co 459 Eighteenth 
62) Eureka Press, Inc .440 Sansome 
146) Excelsior Press ....... 238 Eighth 
101) Francis-Valentine C 777 Mission 
203) *Franklin Linotype 09 Sansome 
75 2257 Mission 
17 ...42 Second 
190 45 Valencia 


¢ ) 
§ ) 

) 
(196) 
(69 ) 
(3) 
¢ ) 
(220) 
t ) 

) 
(87) 
(39) 
(42 ) 
(179) 
é ) 

) 

) 

) 

) 
(101) 
(203) 
‘ ) 

) 
¢ ) 

5 ) 344 Kearny 
(ar ) -29 Silver 
127) *Halle, R. H.... ..261 Bush 
(20) Hancock Bros..... ..47-49 Jessie 
(158) Hansen Printing Co.. .259 Natoma 
(60) *Hinton, W. M...... .641 Stevenson 
C216): Hughes Presson ace ccncecsannnes 2040 Polk 
(150) *International Printing Co. ..330 Jackson 
(168) **Lanson & Lauray... -534 Jackson 
(227) Lasky, I._...........-.2-... 1203 Fillmore 
(108) Levison Printing Co. “1540 California 
(45) Liss, [epee -.2305 Mariposa 
(135) Lynch, J. T... 3388 Nineteenth 
C23) S*Masjestie? Pres .ioi.c...ccccccccsceccsccedencaent 315 Hayes 
COST) Marsiey ii Cine heise acacudecerscckcdecested 485 Pine 
(95) *Martin Linotype Co ..215 Leidesdorff 
(68) Mitchell & Goodman..... scoco6e Clay 
(206) **Moir Printing Company.. 440 Sansome 
(48) Monarch Printing Co...... .1216 Mission 
(24) Morris & Sheridan Co... 2... 343 Front 
(96) McClinton, M. G. & Co... ..445 Sacramento 
(72) McCracken Printing Co.. 806 Laguna 
G80.) Mclean): Ax Axcess ne hissccsicacicces 218 Ellis 
(91) MeNicoll, John R. Leidesdorff 
(208) *Neubarth, @-Co.,, ds J25-24.202-3 25 Jessie 
(32) *Norton, Richard H... -...5716 Geary 
(104) Owl Printing Co........... 565 Commercial 
(59) Pacific Heights Printery 2484 Sacramento 
€81) *Pernau Publishing Co... ...753 Market 
(143) *Progress Printing Co ..--228 Sixth 
(34) Reuter Bros. . 513 Valencia 
(64) Richmond Banne 20 Sixth Ave. 
(61) *Rincon Pub. Co ....643 Stevenson 
(26) Roesch Co., Louis. ifteenth and Mission 
(66) Roycroft Press .... 

(83) Samuel Printing Co.. 

(145) tS. F. Newspaper Union.... 

( 6 ) Shannon-Conmy Printing Co. 

(15) Simplex System Co.... 

(125) *Shanley Co., The... 

(29) Standard Printing Co.. 

(49) Stockwitz Printing Co 

(63) *Telegraph Press ...... 

(187) *Town Talk Press.. 

(31) Tuley & St. John........ 

(177) United Presbyterian Press 

(138) Wagner Printing Co.. 

(365) Wale Printing Co....... 

(38) *West Coast Publishing Co 

(36) West End Press.... 

(43) Western Printing i ......82 Second 
(106) Wilcox & Co..........W........... 820 First 
(44) *Williama Printing Co. ..........348A Sansome 
(61) Widup, Ernest Foo... 1133 Mission 
ae Wobbers, Inc...... ..774 Market 


112) Wolff, Louis A................... te 64 Elgin Park 


BOOKBINDERS AND PAPER RULERS. 


(128) Barry, Edward & Co.................. 215 Leidesdorft 
(224) Foster & Futernick Company........560 Mission 
(225) Hogan Bindery Co.................. ..343 Front 
(231) Houle, A. L. Bindery Co. 509 Sansome 
(221) Ingrisch, Louis L........ -340 Sansome 
(108) Levison Printing Co.. 1540 California 
(131) Malleye, Frank & Co 251-253 Bush 
(130) McIntyre, John B...... 440 Sansome 
(81) Pernau Publishing Co.. 
(223) Rotermundt, Hugo L. 
(200) Slater, John A...... -147-151 Minna 
(195) Stumm, E. C ....675 Stevenson 
(132) Thumler & Rutherford.............117 Grant Ave. 
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CARTON AND LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
(161) Occidental Supply Co.....................580 Howard 


GOLD STAMPERS AND EMBOSSERS. 
CREB)” DOR BSG, Paice Giiccclavearesesinseeiomecte 1114 Mission 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 
(234) Galloway Lithographing Co., Inc., The........ 
509-515 Howacd 
..Fifteenth and Mission 


(26) Roesch Co., Louis. 


MAILERS, 
(219) Rightway Mailing Agency.............. 880 Mission 
NEWSPAPERS, 

(126) Ashbury Heights Advance............ 1672 Haight 
(139) *Bien, S. F. Danish-Norwegian....340 Sansome 
I hs ee a a ee 767 Market 
(121) *California Demokrat....Cor. Annie and Jessie 
(11) *Call and Post, The.. New Montg’y and Jessie 
(40) *Chronicle ................. “i 
(123) *L’Italia Daily News.. 

(41) Coast Seamen’s Journa 
+35? *Daily News 

94) *Journal of Commerce..Cor. Annie and Jessie 
(21) Labor Clarion Sixteenth and Capp 
(141) *La Voce del Popolo ....641 Stevenson 
(57) *Leader, The ......... 643 Stevenson 
(144) Organized Labor... ..--1122 Mission 
(156) Pacific Coast Merchant. 423 Sacramento 
(61) *Recorder, The .............. 643 Stevenson 
(32) *Richmond FvecOrds : TNG ic. basses 5716 Geary 
(7) *Star, The 2-1124 Mission 


PRESSWORK. 


..348A Sansome 
-..330 Jackson 
...509 Sansome 


(134) pineresdens Press Room... 
(103) Lyons, 
(122) 


RUBBER STAMPS. 
(83) Samuel Printing Co 


..16 Larkin 


BADGES AND BUTTONS. 
G8) Brunt, (Waltons scnccceccct recess cecens 880 Mission 


TICKET PRINTERS. 
(20) Hancock: Broa v.cesscceccccssscesseckeccesatwoscad 47-49 Jessie 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS, 


(201) Bingley Photo-Engraving Co. 573 Mission 
(97) Commercial Art Eng. Co.... -53 Third 
(204) Commercial Photo & ----563 Clay 
(209) Salter Bros ---118 Columbus Ave. 
(198) San Francisco En g Co....215 Leidesdorft 
(199) Sierra Art and Haatavine: -343 Front 
(207) Western Process Engraving -76 Second 


STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS, 


(210) Martin. W. W 317 Front 
(212) Hoffschneider Bros... ..140 Second 
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UNION PHOTO-ENGRAVING FIRMS. 
Under Jurisdiction of S. F. Phote-Engr. Union No. 8: 


San Jose Engraving Co....32 Lightston St., San Jose 
Sutter Photo-Engr. Co...... 919 Sixth St., Sacramento 
Phoenix Photo-Engr. Co....826 Webster St., Oakland 
Stockton Photo-Engr. Co..327 E. Weber St., Stockton 
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We Don’t Patronize List. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don't Patronize” list of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of labor unions and 
sympathizers are requested to cut this out 
und post it, 
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American Tobacco Company. i 
Bekins Van & Storage Company. 
Butterick patterns and publications. 
Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boots and shoes. 
Godeau, Julius S., undertaker. 
Graff Construction Co., Richmond, Cal. 
Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 
Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 
Kaiser, Fred, grocery store, 400 Clement. 
Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
Liberty Theater, Broadway and Stockton. 
National Biscuit Co., of Chicago, products. 
Ocean Shore Railroad. 
Pacific Box Factory. 
Pacific Oil & Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 
Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Company. 
Regent Theater, Fillmore and Sacramento. 
Rosenblum & Abrahams, tailors, 1105 Market 
Schmidt Lithograph Company. 
Sonoma Meat Market, 1534 Polk. 
Southern Pacific Company. 
United Cigar Stores. 
Victoria Cafeteria, 133 Powell. 
Western Pipe and Steel Company. 
White Lunch Cafeteria. 
H. Wissmann, Twenty-fourth avenue and 

Clement street, grocer. 

Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. 


Friday, April 13, 1917. 


Typographical Topics 


George J. Ford, a member of No. 21 since 
July, 1914, and who suffered a stroke of paralysis 
about that time, died on Wednesday, April 4, 
1917. He leaves a widow, Mrs. Mattie Ford, for- 
merly of Indianapolis, Ind. Funeral services 
were held under the auspices of the union, from 
the Truman chapel on Mission Street, on the 
afternoon of Friday, the 6th inst. Interment 
was at Cypress Lawn Cemetery. Ford was 
born in Hespler, Ontario, Canada, and served 
an apprenticeship at the printing trade in 
Toronto. Ford had traveled extensively. Old 
working cards that he had preserved showed that 
he held membership in subordinate unions in 
Toronto, Ont.; Albany, Deposit and New York, 
N. Y; McKeesport, Scranton and Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Newark, N. J.; Baltimore, Md.; New Haven, 
Conn.; Washington, D. C.; Columbus and 
Cleveland, Ohio; Terre Bate and Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Elgin, Ill.; St. Louis and St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Duluth, Minieapalis and St. Paul, Minn.; Nor- 
folk, Va.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; 
Houston and Beaumont, Texas; Des Moines, 
Iowa; Omaha, Neb.; Oklahoma City; Victoria 
and Vancouver, B. C.; Denver, Salt Lake, Butte, 
Tacoma, Bellingham, Seattle and Portland. 

Fred F. Taylor of the “Examiner” chapel 
died in this city on Friday, April 6th, after an 
illness extending over a period of several 
months. He was 45 years of age. Funeral serv- 
ices were held on Monday, the 9th inst., from 
the Truman chapel on Mission Street, under the 
auspices of the Typographical Union, and inter- 
ment was at Cypress Lawn Cemetery. Mr. Tay- 
lor was a native of California, son of George L. 
Taylor, a veteran member and former officer 
of No. 21. His mother, Mrs. Jennie E. Taylor, 
and a brother, C. C. Taylor, also survive. 

The Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society held 
its quarterly meeting at the Labor Temple on 
Sunday afternoon, the 8th inst. The attendance 
was satisfactory, considering the fact that the 
meeting fell on Easter Sunday. Acting Secre- 
tary Michelson’s report showed the organiza- 
tion’s financial condition to be most satisfactory, 
with a substantial net gain for the quarter 
greater than for any similar period for several 
years past. This society will celebrate its 
thirtieth anniversary with a ball at the Labor 
Temple on the evening of May 22nd, when 
Mayor and Mrs. Rolph will lead the grand 
march. Vaudeville features will intersperse the 
dancing. A beautiful souvenir program is being 
designed for the occasion, and it is expected that 
the event will eclipse any previous venture held 
under auspices of the society. Continuing its 
series of special articles descriptive of the Cali- 
fornia trade-union movement, its development 
and progress, the San Francisco “Chronicle” 
will devote the allotted space given over for that 
purpose to a specially prepared monograph de- 
scriptive of the work and accomplishments of 
the Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society. The 
story will appear on Sunday, April 15th, and will 
no doubt prove of great interest, not only to 
members of the society, but to many others who 
would keep in touch with the beneficial and fra- 
ternal features of the general labor movement. 

Harry C. Reed, who left San Francisco last 
June to make his home in Honolulu, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Reed, returned Monday of this 
week. He brings the news that A. B. C. 
(“King”) Cole is now foreman of the “Adver- 
tiser” in the tropical city and that other mem- 
bers of the American printer colony are also 
prosperous. 

O. A. MacDermott, until recently machinist on 

“Call-Post,” having resigned that position, 
writes from Fortuna, Cal., that he is foreman 
ef a road-building gang building a highway 
through the Redweeds ef Humboldt County, 


Friday, April 13, 1917. 
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Directory of Labor Council Unions 


Temple, Sixteenth and Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and 
headquarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Executive snd Arbitration Cemmittes meets 
at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursdays at 
7:30 p. m. Label Committee meets at headquarters first and 
third Wednesdays. Law and Legislation Committee meets at 
call of chairman. Label Section meets first and third Wed- 


ctory of Labor Council Unions} 

. 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at Labor 
nesdays at 8 p.m. Headquarters phone—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2d Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 2—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 8—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 5—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Auto Bus Operators’ Union—Meets every Thursday, 9 p. m., 84 East 
R. H. Buck, Business Agent. 


Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet Thursday evenings, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 8d Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Barbere—Meet lst and 8d Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet 1st Mondays at 2: 30, other Mondays in 
evening, at 1065 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East, 
Henry Huntsman, Secretary. 

Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d Tuesdays and 4th Thursdays, head- 
quarters, 177 Capp. 

Beer sae No. 293—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, at headquarters, 
77 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Bindery Women No. 125—Meet 8d Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Blackamiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Boller Makers No. 6—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Labor Temple. James D. 
Kelly, Business Agent, Underwood Building, 525 Market. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Shoe 
Workers’ Hall, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 1st Fridays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet lst and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 


Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. $1—Meet Mondays, 224 
Guerrero. 


Broom Makers—Meet 8d Tuesday. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet every Tuesday, Laurel 
Hall, Seventh and R. R. Avenue. 

Carpenters No. 25—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, Carpenters’ Hall, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Car Repairers and Trackmen No. 687—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple, Mechanics’ Hall. 


Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 3d Mondey, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 


Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 8d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 


Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays in 
evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow Avenue. 
8. T. Dixon, Business Agent. 


Cigar Makere—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, Ger- 
mania Hall, 15th and Mission. J. Dorfman, secretary. 


Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 338 
Kearny. 


Cooks No. 44—Meet 2d and 4th Thursday nights; headquarters, 83 
Sixth. 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Electrical Workers No. €—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No, 151—Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 

Hlectrical Workers No. 587—Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 


Mlevator Conductors amd Starters No. 18,105—Meet 34 smd 4th 
Thursdays, Russ Hall, 235 Montgomery. 


Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building 
Trades Teraple. 


Federation of Federal Civil Service Employees—Meet Ist Tuesday, Pa- 
eifie Building; headquarters, 748 Pacific Building. 


Foundry Employees—Meet Ist and 8d Fridays, 


Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridsys. Building Trades 
Temple. 

Garment Cuttere—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. J. Hammerschlagg, Secretary. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Gas and Water Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple: 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Glove Workers—Mest 8d Friday, Laber Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
Qlass Packers—Meet 1st and 34 Saturdays : 
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Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerke—Meet Ist and 8d Thursdays; headquarters, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp; hours, 10 to 11 A. M. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Secretary; 1114 Mission. 

Hoisting Engineers No. 58—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Iron, Tin and Steel Workers No. 5—Meet 1st and 2d Saturdays, 
Metropolitan Hall, South San Francisco. 

Janitors—Meet Ist Mondays, 8 P. M. Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Jitney Bus Operators No. 399—R. H. Buck, Business Agent, 56 
Steuart. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesday, 1520 
Ellis. 

Laundry Wagon Drivere—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Brew- 
ery Workers’ Hall. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meets Ist and 384 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mailere—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet lst and 8d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Marble Werkers No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Marble Cutters No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Marine Firemen, Oilers and Water Tenders—Meet Tuesdays, 58 Com- 
mercial. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet 1st and 8d Thursdays. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Millwrights No. 766—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 1st Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
Headquarters, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mold Makers No. 66—Meet Ist Thursday, Roasch Building. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
10 A. M., at headquarters, Musicians’ Hall, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 24 and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Friday nights at headquarters, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 M., in Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Thursdays; 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No, 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of Columbus Hall. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Thursday, Labor Temple; 
headquarters, 628 Montgomery. Room 229. 


Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Rammermen—Meet 2d Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 P.M., K. of C. Hall. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 P. M., K. of P. Hall. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays. Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, Maritime Hall Building, 
59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2d Thursdays, 224 Guerrer. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 


Steam Engiueers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 


Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp; headquarters, Labor Temple. 


Steam Shovelmen Dist. No. 4—Meet Wednesdays, 215 Hewes Building. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2d Sunday, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 


Street Railway Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Sugar Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Switchmen’s Union No, 197—Meet lst and 3d Sundays, 2876 Twenty- 
fourth. 


Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Meet lst and 8d Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Tailors No. 80—Meet 2d amd 4th Mondays, 240 Goldem Gate Avenue. 
Teamstere—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 586 Bryant. 

Yeamsters No. 216—Mect Saturdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Theatrical Employeee—Meet 1st and 841 Tuesdays, 11 A. M., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3d Fridays, Building Trades Temple. Miss Mf. 
Kerrigan, Secretary, 298 Fremont. 


Yypographical No. 21—Meets last Sunday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp; headquarters, Room 701 Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. 


Undertakers—Meet en call at 3567 Seventeenth. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple, 
United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Upholsterers—Meet Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Waiters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 P. M., other Wednesday 
evenings at headquarters, 14 Seventh, 


Waitresses No, 48—Meet Wednesdays, 149 Mason. 
Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Ladies’ Auxiliary to Label Section—Meets 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Asti-Jap Leundry League—313-14 Anglo Bldg., Sixteenth and Missien. 


Fifteen 


Fair Tailor Shops 


$3 TAILORS No. 2 32 


C. Rugg, 1058 Valencia; J. J. O’Connor, 1104 Market; 
Herman Levy, 3082 Mission; M. Baum, 510 Valencla; Max 
Weiner, 16th and Mission; Ryan Bros., 2469 Mission; L. 
Goldberg, 1070 Valencia; Hebeeb Co., 2377 22nd; C. 0. 
Peterson; 2665 Mission; Imperial Tailors, 3314 Mission; J. 
Cohen, 72 East; Tom Williams, 28 Sacramento; Hulten & 
Rudolph, 39 Sacramento; Frank Nestroy, Bankers’ Invest- 
ment Bidg.; M. Goldstine, Bank of Italy Bldg.; @. Boss, 
1120 Market; Cullen & Kelly, 2585 Mission; McDonald & 
Collett, 2184 Sixteenth; Suelflohn & Harvey, 170 Eddy; Kelle- 
her & Browne, Market and 3rd; Molinari & Stagi, 347 Co- 
lumbus Ave.; Tim Goulding, Folsom and {8th. 


Demand the Union Label 


ASSESPAIT. 
FADES NON COL atolenies 3 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


_~ PLEASE PATRONIZE ONLY RESTAURANTS 


floret & RestauRANT EMPLOYEES INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE 
> Bartenders International League Of America © 


ArruaTeD with OR 


ANO WORTHY 
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WHICH DISPLAY THIS HOUSE CARD 
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hearers 


PERSONAL LIBERTY 


1M CHOOSING WHAT YoU 
WILL DRINK 


Ask for this Label when 
purchasing Beer, Ale 
or Porter, 


As a guarantee that it 


1g OUR LABEL is Union Made 


OOOO 8 


Industrial Accident Commission 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING 


525 Market Street SAN FRANCISCO 


BLUE LABEL CIGARS 


THE LABOR CLARION 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“Douglas Shoes” 


‘““THE SHOE 


YOU’LL 


WANT’? 


They have a nation-wide reputation for STYLE— 
SERVICE and COMFORT —These were 
bought before the raise—thereby you SAVE 
FROM $1.00 to $2.00 on every pair you 


As illustrated, Gun Metal Blucher Lace and Button 
Shoes— Smart Shaped Toes — Military Heels, $3.50. 
Patent Colt Lace Shoes — Dull Kid Tops — 
Narrowing Toes—A Young Man’s Dress Style, $4.00. 
Tan Button and Blucher Lace Shoes — new 
models—That are brimful of Good Looks, $5.00. 
Black Cloth Tops—Dull Leather Button Shoes— 
Drop Toes — A Cracker-jack Style - - $5.00 


KA 
Store 


Open 
Saturday 
Nights 


H 


DELPHIA SHOE (@ 


825 MARKET ST Sram. 825 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


These San Francisco unionists died during the 
past week: William Connelly of the glass- 
blowers, Carlo Fabri of the Alaska fishermen, 
George J. Ford and Fred G. Taylor of the 
printers, Ollie Jones of the laundry workers, 
Henry W. Ebberling of the machinists, Charles 
Reichhold of the carpenters, Henry Hug of the 
butchers, Timothy McSweeney of the post-office 
clerks, Frank Spillane of the bricklayers, Peter 
Jensen of the marine cooks. 

Butchers’ Union No. 115 has just entered into 
a new agreement with the employers calling for 
the nine-hour day and an increase of $2.00 per 
week in pay, to date from April Ist. 

The fifty-seventh anniversary ball of the Amal- 
gamated Carpenters’ Unions will be held in the 
Building Trades Auditorium tomorrow night. 

Wage increases are called for in new working 
agreements submitted to the San Francisco La- 
bor Council for endorsement by the following 
unions: Photo Engravers, Web Pressmen, Milk 
Drivers, Laundry Workers, Beer Bottlers, Beer 
Wagon Drivers, Brewery Workers. In some in- 
stances the agreements provide for a reduction 
in the hours of labor and a decrease in the num- 
ber of apprentices. 

The picnic of the Pile Drivers’ Union will be 
held at Paradise Park next Sunday, April 15th, 
and the indications are that a large crowd will 
be in attendance. These picnics are always 
highly enjoyed by those who attend each year. 

The Grocery Clerks’ Union reports that H. 
Wissmann, Twenty-fourth Avenue and Clement 
Street, is still fighting the union, and requests 
trade unionists to keep this in mind and thus 
assist the clerks in establishing the ten-hour 
day. 

Mayor Rolph has under advisement the request 
for a wage increase that will aggregate $78,000 
a year, asked for by employees of the Municipal 
Railway lines. Representatives of the men met 
the Mayor, members of the Board of Public 


Works and City Engineer and City Attorney’s 
offices Friday. There are 525 platform men who 
seek raises from $3 to $3.40 a day; sixty-seven 
track men asking raises from $3 to $3.50, and 
thirty car repairers from $3.50 to $4. 

An eight-hour day and an increase of $10.00 
per month in wages is demanded by deckhands 
and firemen employed on all ferryboats operat- 
ing in San Francisco Bay. The demands were 
presented in writing to the various railroads 
Monday by the deckhands and firemen, following 
a joint meeting in Maritime Hall, where, by 
unanimous vote, it was decided to insist upon the 
shorter workday and an increased wage. The 
deckhands are now paid $75 per month and the 
firemen $90 per month, and some of them, it is 
said, have twenty-four hour shifts. Now that the 
masters, mates, engineers and pilots employed on 
the bay craft have been promised a fifty-six-hour 
week, the deckhands and firemen feel that they 
are entitled to the same consideration. 

The picnic given by the Riggers’ and Steve- 
dores’ Union at Shellmound Park last Sunday 
for the benefit of the families of two members 
murdered last summer by strikebreakers was a 
success in every particular, and the bereaved 
families will receive a sum that will aid them 
very materially. 

East Liverpool, Ohio, Teamsers and Chauf- 
feurs’ Union has raised wages from $2.50 to 
$3.00 a day without a strike, except in the case of 
the North American Manufacturing Company. 
Legislation was immediately started in the City 
Council to secure money to meet the new scale. 

Scranton, Pa. Teamsters’ Union has signed 
a two-year union-shop agreement with em- 
ployers in the general teaming business. Wages 
for two-horse teams is $17 for a week of six 
days and nine hours a day; chauffeurs on one and 
one-half ton trucks, $19 a week. Sunday work is 
abolished, with double time for holidays and 
time and one-half for overtime, 


Friday, April 13, 1917. 


BOATMEN WIN. 

The railroad companies have conceded the de- 
mands of the ferryboat workers fer a fifty-six- 
hour work week. 

This concession was made at a conference 
Saturday between representatives of the various 
railroad companies and the ferryboat workers, 
with the result that the workers promised not 
to call the threatened strike and would wait a 
reasonable length of time for the railroad com- 
panies to adjust their working schedules neces- 
sary to institute the fifty-six-hour week. 

Prior to Tuesday last the men had been work- 
ing twenty-four hours on and twenty-four hours 
off. On that date the railroad companies, in or- 
der to comply with a ruling of the Federal in- 
spectors of steamboats, inaugurated a new work- 
ing schedule so that no man had to work more 
than thirteen hours out of any twenty-four. 

This was unsatisfactory to the men, who asked 
for a fifty-six-hour week and threatened to 
strike unless their demands were granted. At 
the eleventh hour the railroad companies sought 
a conference with the men and agreed to insti- 
tute the fifty-six-hour week as soon as they could 
make the necessary arrangements. 

—_————_-________ 
UNIONISM HELPS UNORGANIZED. 

The Columbus (Ohio). Railway, Power and 
Light Company has announced a new wage scale, 
based upon the following period service. 

First three months, increased from 21 to 22 
cents per hour; next nine months, 23% to 24%; 
second year, 25% to 26; third year, 26 to 27; 
fourth year, 261% to 27%; fifth year, 27 to 28; 
sixth year, 28 to 28%4; seventh year, 28 to 29; 
eighth year, 28% to 29%; ninth year, 28%4 to 
294; after ninth year, 29 to 30. 

Commenting on these gains the “Labor News” 
says: 

“The raise comes not because the men who will 
receive it were asking for it, or had the nerve to 
ask for it; it comes to them in the fact that or- 
ganized labor in Columbus is receiving advances 
in other fields of labor, is making a showing in 
organization, and the contrast between the con- 
dition of organized labor and the poor dupes 
working for the company was so great that the 
company was forced to do something to retain 
its few men who are effective, and to keep quiet 
the poor sticks that would remain at any wage.” 

———— 

No man or woman of the humblest sort can 
really be strong, gentle, pure and good, without 
the world being better for it, without somebody 
being helped and comforted by the very existence 
of that goodness.—Phillips Brooks. 


“lu cky” 
Engagement 
Rings 


Nothing but one of our Blue White Diamond 


“Lucky” Engagement Rings will satisfy her. 


The best is none too good for the lady you wish 
to honor, 


Buy your “Lucky” Engagement Ring from this 
firm and you buy the best the market offers, 


DIAMOND RINGS priced from $10.00 to $1000.00. 
Our Prices are Fair. No Fancy Profits. 


—_—_— 
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Mail Orders Filled. 
Jewelry Catalog Sent on Request. 


